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Your advertisement is just as much a part of 
your selling force as one of the salesmen you send 
ut to get orders. 











You expect your salesman to make a good ap- 
pearance, and when he interviews a possible cus- 


tomer you expect him to present your proposition | er, 
‘ . SONIAN DE' 


in a strong and forceful manner. 
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Your advertising copy should also be attractive 
and present your arguments forcefully. 


Your possible customers don’t care how many 
more things you make of the kind than John Jones, 
or whether you paint them redder than John does. 


But if your product costs less, does more, needs 
less repairs or has any other advantage—TELL 
THEM ABOUT IT—for your possible custom- | 
ers will be interested—THAT’S BUSINESS. | 


Our Service Department, which is at your dis- 
posal at all times, will help you prepare copy of 
the highest advertising value. 


AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, Inc., 


Publishers. 
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KOPPERS 


BY-PRODUCT 
COKE AND GAS OVENS 





he most efficient method 
of carbonizing coal is in 


KOPPERS OVENS and the 
best coke and by-products 
are produced by this process. 


H. KOPPERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Builders of 


By-Product Coke and Gas Plants 
Tar Distilling Plants - 
Ammonia Recovery Plants 
Benzol Recovery Plants 
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Gas Displaces Electricity for Department 
Store Lighting | 


One of the Largest and Best Stores o/ Its Kind in Springfield, Mass., Adopts Gas After 
Actual Test, Not on Grounds of Economy but Because of Dis- 
tinctive Advantages as Lighting Agency 


Meekins, Packard & 
Wheat’s is one of the 
largest department stores 
in Springfield, Mass. It 
is located in the center of 
the business district, with 
a corner frontage of 100 
ft. on Main Street and 
extending 400 ft. along 
Hillman Street. The 
building is six stories 
high and is utilized 
throughout as a depart- 
ment store. 

The lighting of this 
store had been for a 
number of years entirely 
electric, the fixtures be- 
ing four-arm electroliers 
equipped with 100 kw. 
Mazda or type C lamps 
and MHolophane _reflec- 
tors, the general illu- 
mination comparing with 
or better than in other 
stores of the same class. 

Early in March per- 
mission was secured 
from the management of 
this store to install a trial 


demonstration of gas 
lamps. 
Twelve Humphrey 


Radio 30 gas arc lamps 
were installed in a sec- 
tion of the wash goods 
department, these being 


grouped in three rows of four lamps each and spaced 
about 20 ft. apart each way, 11 ft. 6 in. from floor, each 
lamp being about 4 or 5 feet. from an electric fixture. 


Ey H. S. LEWIS 








FOREMOST 


WHERE 


GAS 


DEPARTMENT STORE IN 
DISVLACED ELECTRICITY FOR 
AND OUTSIDE LIGHTING 


BOTH 


throughout the day. 





PROGRESSIVE CITY 
INSIDE 





This position made it 
necessary to run exten- 
sions for the gas lamps. 


It was desired for the 
purposes of this test to 
be able to make close 


comparison between the 
gas and electric illumina- 
tion. 

After some experi- 
menting with various 


types of glassware the 
lamps were finally 


equipped with clear bot- 
tom roughed side shade 
globes, which seemed to 
give the best results. The 
superior color value of 
was at once appar- 
ent, the close shades of 
the various fabrics on 
display standing out 
clearly. This feature was 
immediately noticed by 
the clerks in this depart- 
ment, as under the gas 
lamps it was now possi- 
ble for a customer to dis- 
cern close differences be- 
tween delicate shades 
and to match goods with- 
out walking over to a 
door or window. 


gas 


ELIMINATING GLARE 
The complete absence 
of unpleasant glare and 


the soft restful quality of the gas light was the source 
of much comment by those who worked near them 











20 


Repeated shadow tests showed that the Radio 30 
lamp was delivering a higher intensity of light than an 
electric fixture equipped with four 100 kw. type C 
lamps. 

An additional lamp was placed in the pattern de- 
partment. This department contained display ‘tables 
with highly polished tops, the eight reflections from 
which would at certain angles strike the eye and cause 
annoyance and discomfort—here an alabaster globe 
solved the problem. 

Throughout all the tests much interest was mani- 
fested by the executives, and employees of the store. 
which helped greatly in determining the right posi- 
tions for the lamps and the best type of glassware for 
each individual purpose. 

For more than a month these lamps were subject to 
continuous service, burning for the most part through- 
out the day, from 8:30 a.m. until 6 p.m. 


No maintenance troubles were experienced. This 





LEFT CENTER AISLE LOOKING TOWARD REAR OF STORE 


installation was under the personal supervision.of Wil- 
liam St. Germain, who has been in charge of arc lamp 
maintenance for the Springfield Gas Company for the 
last five years. 

In the latter pzrt of April it was decided by the man- 
agement of the store to equip the building throughout 
with gas for illumination. 

As gas had not been used for this purpose in this 
building for a number of years a general survey was 
necessary. The location of risers had been forgotten 
and had to be traced; in some cases they had been built 
in and outlets were found ancapped behind ceilings. 
Much time was consumed in tracing old piping and 
making everything tight. 

One section of the building, about 100 x 100 ft., of 
recent construction, had not been provided with floor 
lines or outlets and had to be cempletely piped, exposed 
work being used here. ; 

The work of equipping the main floor was started 
about May 10. Owing to the nature of the business 
(it being a department store) work could not be car- 
ried on during business hours. Twelve to fourteen 
men were employed on extra time from 7 to 12 p.m. 
for four nights in doing the piping and installation on 
the main floor. Ninety-seven lamps were installed in 
this part of the store, a space 100 x 300 ft., the rear 
100 ft. of the ground floor not being equipped at this 
time. 
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The piping and installation work was under the super- 
vision of M. W. Russell of the distribution depart- 
ment of the Springfield Gas Company. 


WorkK PLANNED AS INSTALLED 


No definite plan was followed in laying out this in- 
stallation, but it was attempted to give the proper 
intensity of illumination for the various departments 
and purposes. In some sections the lamps were spaced 
closer than in others, because of the character of the 
goods displayed and of the requirements of the business. 

The height of ceiling on the main floor is 14 ft. and 
the lamps were uniformly hung to ft. 6 in. from the 
floor. This height after some experimenting seemed 
to give the best results, and at this height heat from 
the lamps is almost imperceptible. 

All electric fixtures have been removed from that 
part of the main floor which is now equipped with gas, 
excepting some few lamps used to light the interior 
of show cases in the jewelry, haberdashery and other 
departments using similar show cases. 

The improvement in the general illumination on this 
floor is very noticeable to one on entering, and some 
departments heretofore poorly lighted have been great- 
ly improved. The improved appearance of goods on 
the display counters and shelving has been freely com- 
mented on both by the heads of departments and clerks 


“in charge. 


On the outside front of the store twelve No. 50 
Humphrey outside lamps have been placed, ten on the 
Main Street front and two on the Hillman Street side 
of the corner. 

As the store closes at 6 p.m. these outside lamps will 
be lighted at sundown and extinguished at 10 p.m. 
by employees of the gas company. This plan will 
assure perfect service on the part of all the outside 
lamps and means both revenue and advertisement for 





RIGHT CENTER AISLE SHOWING LIGHT ARRANGEMENT 


the gas company. The equipment of the remaining 
portion of the main floor and the other five floors in 
this department store is now proceeding. 

When it is remembered that the firm had been, owing 
to the large amount of current used, enjoying an aver- 
age rate for electric current of 3 cents per kw. hr., it 
will be evident that little could be offered them in the 
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way of economy; in fact, this business was secured 
entirely on the proved superiority of illumination, as 
shown in color value, absence of glare and general 
softness in tone of light—points which were brought 
out by experiment and demonstration. 


THE Crepit DEPARTMENT AND CASHIER’S OFFICE 


Owing to scarcity of space the credit and cashier’s 
departments are crowded into room, 20 x 50. Here was 
a real problem. 

The previous equipment consisted of single cord 
pendant equipped with conical reflector and forty or 
sixty kilowatt lamps over each clerk’s desk, also three 
central fixtures for general illumination. 

Six Radio 30 lamps were installed, resulting in greatly 
improved illumination, but it was impossibe to eliminate 
all shadows. Two more lamps were installed, resulting 
in all shadows being eliminated. Clerks were greatly 
pleased with the quality of light and its effect on the 
eyes. Alabaster globes were used here to secure the 
best diffusion, the lamps being placed 8 ft. from floor, 
about 12 ft. apart each way. The ceiling is of wood, 
stained and varnished dark brown. 

A special commercial lighting department is main- 
tained by the Springfield company and is considered of 
as much importance as that for industrial fuel or any 
other department. 

Adequate attention is given to maintenance, with the 
result that there are 4,000 lamps in service though no 
campaign or special selling effort has been made for the 
last three or four years. W. H. Bradley is general 
manager of the company and believes gas for com- 
mercial lighting has a future if intelligently gone after 
by gas companies. Credit is also due S. S. de Vett, of 
the General Gas Light Company for the successful 
salesmanship in this installation. The gas rate is 85 
cents per thousand and the electric 9 cents per kilowatt 
hour maximum. 





Cutting Down Detailed Work as a Help 
Through War-Time Difficulties 

In every organization there is a natural tendency 

toward a steady increase in detailed work, states 

Henry G. Bradlee in the June Stone & Webster Journal 
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LIGHTS IN LINEN AND DRESS GOODS SECTION, LOOKING TOWARDS FRONT OF 





STORE ON MAIN FLOOR 

This is the time to cut out all unnecessary detail and 
devote one’s whole effort to essentials. A utility com- 
pany should make a careful investigation of every de- 
partment of its work with a view of discontinuing all 
operations which can be temporarily or permanently 
dispensed with without loss of efficiency or impairment 
of service. This investigation should be undertaken 
promptly, as it may conduce to a rearrangement of 
work which will preclude the taking on of new em- 
ployees to replace those drafted or leaving for other 
reasons. 





SHOWING OUTSIDE NIGHT ILLUMINATION 
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Loft Building as a Fruitful Field for 


Gas Water Heater Sales 
Real Estate Man Also Worthy of Cultivation—Making 

Further Sales Through Customers Already Secured 

Can you imagine a better place for automatic gas 
water heater sales than the loft building? asked W. A. 
Buerkle, New York sales agent for the Pittsburg 
Water Heater Company, in an address before the ap- 
pliance salesmen of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York. Think of the many tenants, the various 
kinds of business they house, and the large proportion 
that require hot water. Cultivate the acquaintance of 
the superintendent of the building, or the engineer, 
leave with him a number of your cards and a catalog 
or two, suggest that if any tenants require hot water 
you are at their service. Call upon them at frequent 
intervals. 

Do not overlook the real estate man in your terri- 
tory. He is everlastingly changing tenants, remodelling 
homes and making such changes as the tenant demands 
before closing a lease. Who would rent a house with 
the antiquated system of heating water, if they had 
been accustomed to an automatic heater? The real 
estate man realizes this and will be only too glad to see 
you on this subject, as well as other subjects pertain- 
ing to your business from time to time. 

Now then, if you want to cultivate the real oppor- 
tunity in this game there is one best person to see— 
the architect. Think how easy to land the order after 
you have succeeded in having inserted in the specifica- 
tions an automatic gas water heater or a multi-coil 
storage heater with a large tank, if the job so requires. 
Once an architect starts writing a water heater system 
in his specifications then ever after he will copy from 
the specifications the necessary items and that will 
mean other sales for you without any effort. All the 
work necessary is to see your plumbing contractor and 
take his order. You don’t necessarily visit his office; 
you watch for him on the job. 

Don’t overlook the many other places of business 
which require hot water, but the clientele heretofore 
mentioned seems to have been sadly overlooked. And 
don’t forget that every private residence of any size in 
your territory is a “prospect” if it is not already 
equipped with a water heater. 

A very good rule to follow is to always keep in touch 
with your customer after the sale and installation has 
been made, visiting him two or three times, inquiring 
as to their hot water service. This customer will have 
a neighbor, relative or acquaintance that is interested, 
and by these visits you frequently get names to call 
on, having reference direct from your customer. Every 
customer satisfied with his heater, as he will be if he 
has the right one, should mean two or three “ leads.” 

At frequent intervals send out a general letter to 
users inquiring as to the service, enclosing a return 
card. One of 


post the cards was returned by 
a user recently containing three names and ad- 
dresses. Our salesman was successful in landing an 


order from each and every one of the three. The most 
surprising feature, however, was we found in each 
case there was a circulating water heater in use. Does 
it not appear to you that these same people were good 
prospects some time back? A good prospect had been 
overlooked and appliance salesmen are doing the same 
thing every day. -The proof of this statement is the 
fact that in 90 per cent of cases where we install auto- 
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matic water heaters, in old residences, a circulating 
heater is removed. Look up your records and make 
a systematic canvass of your circulating heater users. 

There is also sale for the multi-coil storage heaters 
connected to hot water storage tank in apartment 
houses of the larger class. A gas circulating water 
heater operating in connection with a coal heater offers 
many advantages. As an illustration: If the demands 
for hot water exhaust storage supply the gas can oper- 
ate automatically and act as a booster. Again, during 
the summer months many owners might prefer using 
gas in preference to coal, as the incoming water is 
many degrees warmer and operating cost correspond- 
ingly less. It is easy to get familiar with the condi- 
tions in the apartment houses of your territory and 
many sales can be made in this way. 


A. E. Broadberry Unqualifiedly Recom- 


mends Women Workers for Gas Works 


Woman has certainly won a new place for herself in 
the world’s work, declared A. E. Broadberry in his 
presidential address before the Institution of Gas 
Engineers (British). She has been “ doing her bit ” in 
a way that should put some of the opposite sex to shame. 
No one would have believed that it would have become 
a common practice for women to be coke-loading, oxide 
turning, gasholder painting, engine driving, machine 
driving, and conducting many other operations in gas- 
works. They can do the work, and they are doing it 
well; and those who are in trouble through depletion of 
staff, whether caused by recruiting or defections, need 
have no hesitation about asking women to take up the 
work. I urge all members who have hesitated to dilute 
their labor with women to do it now, so as to release all 
fit men, and clear the industry of the accusation that we 
form a shelter for cowards. 

I do not hesitate to say that it is a national disgrace 
that at times like these, when nearly everyone in the 
land has friends and relatives risking their lives in the 
war, for us—for the whole community—there can be 
found so many men who not only avoid the army, but 
who are so callous, so unpatriotic and so unprincipled as 
to engage in a strike, as in recent cases, or even work 
slackly, when they must know that such action on their 
part costs thousands of lives. ; 





Business Men Called Upon to Co-operate 
in Avoiding Waste 


The suggestion has been made in a bulletin issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce co-operating with the 
Council of National Defense that the practice of return- 
ing goods to retail dry goods and department stores be 
severely curtailed. Like bakery returns, this privilege 
has sprung from the desire of the stores to outdo one 
another in serving the public. It has developed until 
to-day the return of 15 to 20 per cent of all goods sold 
is common. 

In every line of business men must consider what 
activities or services may be dispensed with during the 
war, the bulletin concludes. The Board of Commercial 
Economy solicits suggestions and recommends that 
associations of business men appoint committees im- 
mediately, if they have not already done so, to consider 
and act along the lines suggested. 
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How the Power of the Press Saved Paris 
from a Gas Calamity 


The History of a Government Decree Which Was Born and Died in the Night of 
June 11, in the Third Year of the Great War 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN 


There are a hundred good reasons why the Ministerial 
Decree of June 11, 1917, depriving Paris of gas for 
thirteen hours a day, should not be carried into effect. 
It was to become a law and appear in the Journal O fficial 
on the twelfth; its provisions were made known to the 
press, and released for publication in the afternoon of 
the eleventh. ‘“ There will be no more newspapers,” 
the powers that be were told, “ the melting pots of the 
typesetting machines will go cold.” 

This may not be the greatest calamity which could 
befall a country at war, but the fact is the press plays 
an important, almost omnific, part in all the acts and 
aspirations of our daily lives, hence its power is great, 
greater perhaps in days like these than in the piping 
times of peace. 

Follows the sorry decree which lived but a night, 
indeed may be said to have died aborning. Gas engin- 
eers will, for various reasons, recognize the impracti- 
cability of its provisions; it seems the more astonishing 
that such a thing could have been thought of. 


Article I. In ten days from the publication of the present 
decree, throughout the territory of France, the distribution of 
illuminating and heating gas for domestic or industrial purposes 
will be forbidden during the following hours: 


8.30 a. m. to 10.30 a. m. 


2 p.m.to 5.30 p. m. 
9 p.m.to 4.30 a. m. 
Derogations may be accorded... .. 0.65. esc ces cecses etc 


There was a lively emotion at the Hotel de Ville as a 
result of this decree signed by the President of the Re- 
public, the Minister of Ravitaillement and the Minister 
of Public Works. 


“Paris without gas? Never!” voiced the City 
Fathers. They can’t all be stockholders in the gas com- 


panies, so at least their opinions may be considered as 
disinterested, or interested if you like, in this case on 
behalf of keeping the pot of prosperity a-boiling tant 
bien que mall. 


A HorriBLE EXAMPLE OF IGNORANCE OF GAS 
DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 


Monsieur Louis Dausset, a member of the City Coun- 
cil, not foreseeing that it was intended to cut distri- 
bution at the companies’ collectors asked cynically of 
his fellow members who had hurriedly been assembled 
to discuss the question: “ How will it be possible for 
even the 60,000 concierges, or janitors, controlling the 
incomings and outgoings of the 700,000 gas subscribers 
of the capital, to turn the supply off and on six times 
in the two rounds of the clock?” <A simple interroga- 
tory most difficult of answer, and still more difficult of 
operation. 

This was only the breezing up before the. storm. 
When it was developed that the companies themselves 
were expected to shut off the supply from the mains 
the City Council of Paris got busy; so did the Board of 





Trade; so did the Chamber of Commerce and so did 
the “interests.”” Forthwith the famous snap-judgment 
decree went into limbo, and the statu quo was estab- 
lished, with only chagrin on the part of the god-father 
as a resultant effect. 

Explanations were forthcoming on all hands; most 
were amusing; some were idiotic; and all were wholly 
indefensible as arguments for the sustaining of the de- 
cree. For one thing the promulgator forgot the mere 
detail labor involved in opening and closing 700,000 
meters over four million times in the twenty-four hours. 
The Paris municipality and the gas companies had not 
been informed of the proposed establishing of a “ regu- 
lation ” of the civic gas supply else they might have had 
something to say and some useful suggestions to make 
at the moment that it was first being discussed. 


More serious yet was the proposal that the companies 
should cut the flow of gas at its source, as the great 
extent and variation in the levels of the mains, from 
Montparnasse to Montmartre and from “ the Marsh to 
La Cité, would more than likely bring about an explo- 
sive mixture in many of the higher localities if the sup- 
ply in the mains was not entirely used up at the moment 
of shutting it off. Picric acid in an automobile motor 
was less dangerous. And then there is the human ele- 
ment to take into consideration and the human element 
in the gas situation in France is a quantity defined by +x. 

The factor of danger was even more serious when it 
is considered that the average Paris housewife, bonne 
or femme de ménage still regards a gas-cock on stove 
or lighting jet as something to let rigorously alone if 
there is no visible flame, thus it may quite as likely be 
left open as shut should the supply slowly die away at 
the appointed hour. 

For this reason, and no other; in normal times, hun- 
dreds of French people are asphyxiated by cooking, 
heating and illuminating gas and an uncharitable world 
says they made way with themselves, or perhaps blames 
the gas company as an assassin. This, too, is the argu- 
ment against adopting the system of water gas 
the proclivity of the French of all ranks to disregard 
contemptuously anything of the nature of a mechanical 
aid to raise the standard and the comfort of living. 


INDIFFERENCE OF DoMeEstTICS TOWARDS SANE USE OF 
GAS 


My own household had had a little experience along 
this by-way. Never, in the last fifteen months—we 
have lately found out—has our present servant shut 
the gas off at the pipe connection, only at the stove end, 
where the attachment is (as is the universal custom 
here, indeed, I have never seen any other kind), by a 
low grade, more or less porous rubber tube which would 
undoubtedly burst like an automobile tire in the Mo 
jave desert if there was ever any considerable pressure 
on the limpid blue, non-caloric gas for which we pay 
so high a price, and get so little for it these days. 






30 


she is one 


Our servant is typical, not extraordinary ; 
of the kind, and they are mostly like her, who likes 
slog around with pots and pans, scrub floors and 
wash down stairs, even beat rugs out of the window 
down on the heads of those who live below (which is 


another custom which endures). Incidentally she can 
cook to perfection, as most of her sisters, and with the 
most rudimentary appliances, preferably with a little 
braze of charcoal. Give her, or her kind, any of the 
aids to reducing labor or saving time and she goes to 
pieces over it and does nothing as it should be done. 
For the rest of France, the famous, or infamous, de- 
cree is to remain in force—until further counties are 
heard from. But there are Lyons, Marseilles and Bor- 
deaux who concede nothing to Paris as to their metro- 
politanism, and there is something more than a passive 
resistance to be looked for from these quarters. One 
can imagine the café-strategists of the Cannebiere— 
the original habitat of bouillabaisse—already in arms. 
On the other hand certain of the smaller cities have 
been running under a similar regime for some time, 
notably Niort, a little county town in mid-France, 
where the plan seems to have worked well. But there 


LUNCHEON FOR SIX 




















May 30, 1917 
re — Se 
FOOD FUELS 
Use € Natural Seft Coal O#8 Gasolioe Blectrieny 
Price of Dish Gas ot Coal ms an at te 
Quentny 40 per at $6.50 z 
Coos Coan 1000 ewe per too Guice Colles ik Oboe 
Clear tomato soup 3 cups 17.5 27.6 13 min 28 min 12 min 16 min 18min. © 
Croutons 134 cups 1 | 2} 
beans —beans ib | @ | 4 brs 4 brs. 4 brs. Shre. 10 min. top? 
« 6 6 0. 28 } 3 Imin. | 27min. | 15min. | 69 min. | 3 brs. 4649 
| min. oven 43 
Cold slaw 9 of Ty 74 ~«4 | ye 
Corn bread—Meal cups | 31 min 36 min 37 min. | 40 min 30 min. = 
Milk 14 cups 129 | | Hi 
Butter ti. | 46 s | | | ? 
Coffee ‘ecup | 30 37 16 30 18 iu * ww & 
Cream +) 10 10 | 
Sugar | wb B.° 1 8:6 | | é) 
Total cost of food 105.5 | } | 
Quantity fuel for cooking meal 24cu. ft. | 11 Ibs 2 Ibs. 1 lb 3Kw. | 
| 9oun | Tow | 8502 hour 3 
Cost, in cents, of fuel for cooking meal 36 37% | 64 6 36 4 a 
Total mes! cost in cents 106 46 109 25 ili 11) 86 1145 3 
est. in conte, of suan) por peresn curved 17 7% 182 185 | 186 19 y 
Per cent of total mea! cost represented by each fue! 9% 34% | 5% 5 6% 78% j 


TABLE 1. COMPARATIVE COSTS FOR FUEL 


BREAKFAST DISHES 


TO COOK USUAL 


is as big a difference between Paris and Niort as there 
is between Philadelphia and Yuma. 
PossIBLY AN UNPRINCIPLED PLAy For PopuLAR Favor 

It is possible that Monsieur Viollette, the Minister of 
Ravitaillement, was not to blame for the instigation of 
such an utterly foolish decree as brought down the 
wrath of most of the big and little industries of France 
on his head (for gas after all is a commodity which is 
in demand day and night); it is possible that he was 
simply the scape-goat of the triple-armored system 
which looks for a weak spot in any public service sys- 
tem it can find in order to take the chance of making 
a lucky shot which will set them up, as law makers, as 
genuine servants of the public, incidentally of their 
electors. You get that sort of thing when the vote is 
popular. 

The gas industry of France is in agony, for lack of 
labor and for lack of coal; this is no time to strike a 
blow which may cause its death. I speak feelingly, 
selfishly if you like, as there is an extreme probability 
that the only heat I shall get next winter will be from 
my allowance of 78 cubic meters of gas per month 
which is all the coal supply of last winter permitted the 
company to grant a consumer of my stature. You may 
ask why I do not burn coal. There are two reasons, 
the first that it is hard to get; the second that a friend 
yesterday, taking time by the forelock, actually did 


lay in a ton and paid the equivalent of $76 for it, not 
francs but dollars. 


That is my particular reason. 
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June 7, 1917 
FOOD | FUELS 
| Usa } Com | Meturet sett | Coal O8 Gasoune Electricity 
Quantity | Price Deb | =< cot tise =| attic at ke 
Coste Cae 1000 ete ro Gales Gallen « F vow 
Stewed Rhubarb— 4 4 
Rhubarb ib | 26 | | z) 
Ss yeup |) ll 6 10 min. 12 min. 10 min. 10 min 6 min. 
Rolled Hata icup | 10 2 | 3 * 7“ “ 7° 
Bacon... lies. | 45 se | 7° | wr lac | me: 
Eggs Mgdoz.| 37 | 186 | 4 x zt 
Toast Mloaf | 15 2 13 23 10 10 5 2 
Butter tb | «6 | i} 
Coffee (boiled) xeup| 3 | 4 21 28 43 2 2 it 
é Mg pint | 10 |} | 5 
yl. | 14 | e 
Total cost of food 39 «| | ) 
Quantity fuel for cooking meal | 10 cu. ft Wb. | 1b 14 of 1K.W. | 
. low. | 1.6 of hour : 
‘Cost, in cents, of fuel for cooking meal 4 345 | 256 36 3 = 
Total cost in cénts | 3 9736 | (96 4 97 5 9 } 
Cost, in cents, of meal per person served | 16.7 | 162 | 16 162 161 < 
Per cent of total meal cost represented by each fuel | % 366%) 259% | 369% 309% |} 
TABLE 2. ANOTHER TYPICAL MEAL FOR SIX 
But it was the multifarious industrial enterprises, 


large and small, who complained of the decree chiefly, 
the typesetters, the bakers (they seldom bake with gas 
but some use a gas engine for running kneading 
machines), the tailors, the shoemakers, the laundries, 
the dressmakers and the bookbinders and a thousand 
and one other petits métiers who go to make up the in- 
dustrial life of Paris even in these war days. 

It would appear that they spoke in time. The decree 
never saw “ official publication,” which is a sine qua 
non of its becoming a law. 

Was it a tempest in a tea-pot, or was it a visible 
ebullition of a state of unrest in the life of the times 
which will take the end of the war to bring back to 
normal? I am inclined to think the latter. Everyone 1s 
living on a hot griddle in Europe these days. We 
shall be glad to cool down when the time comes. 





Ohio Tests Strikingly Reveal Waste- 


fulness of Cooking with 
Crude Fuel 


Made to Approximate Actual Kitchen Conditions 
More Fuel Used than Necessary to do 
Specific Work in Question 
The accompanying tables give the details pertaining 
to a series of tests made in the Laboratory of the De- 
partment of Home Economics, Ohio State University, 


-No 


yp gam RELATIVE COST 

at “tice fia VARIOUS FUELS FOR COOKING DINNER 
consulting engineer Ce ee ee  o- 
of Columbus and fac- 

ulty officers of the 

university, to deter- 


mine the relative cost 
of natural gas, soft 
coal, coal oil, gaso- 
line, and electricity, 
for cooking. The 
data have been ar- 
ranged and are pre- 
sented by the engi- 
neer mentioned. 

All quantities of 
food and fuel were 
accurately weighed 
or measured. After 
the usual preliminary 
tests, a number of 
meals (each _ suffi- 
cient for six people) 
were cooked on or- 
dinary standard nat- 


| | 
& 


40 Natural Ges 
i 
$6.60 Soft Coal 


3e Electricity 
6. 

16¢ Coal Oil 
6 
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COMPARISON OF FUELS ~ NEED OF KNOWLEDGE OF Processes IT Is INTENDED TO 
IN BAKING FOUR LOAVES WHITE WHEAT BREAD \ppLy GAS TO 
} oF VE Ae ee As stereotype and electrotype “ metals” are those 
1000 ew per ton Gates W bour ve ‘ + . ° 
Weight of each lot before baking a a a er which are melted in greatest quantity in the trades 
Weight of each loaf after baking | rm | rae | ret Thee | tik named they will have our main attention, but it should 
Time, in inate for king es | 8 ‘s ‘s ‘s be understood that these remarks apply actually to 
Amount fue! used 10 cu.ft. | 6.5 bb. 6 76 oz. 7 of. sf w = “ti bs ll Ale ll ret: Ili 7 substan “es 
our c Je 
Cost of fuel, in cents 04 21 | o 8 : practically all n la cs ‘ Cc 
Total cost of four leaves, tn cents se | a | Sor | Se | It may be considered by some that such matters as a 
otal cost , in cents 81 8.2 82 845 8 75 - . Ra ° ising it . Foy a 
Per ceat of total oat of four loaves represented ‘by each oe. tee age Mie nae discussion of subjects purely metallurgical are too fat 





TABLE 4. ECONOMY OF GAS FOR BAKING BREAD SHOWN 


ural gas, soft coal, coal oil, gasoline, and electric ranges. 
Since the object of the series of tests was primarily to 
secure data such as would prevail in ordinary kitchen 
operation, rather than fancy results, none of the ranges 


were in any way specially prepared for the tests. 
The natural gas and electricity were measured in 
meters which were proved for accuracy. The soft 


coal, coal oil, and gasoline quantities were determined 
bv scale weights. No more fuel was used than neces 
sary to do the specific work, except that in the case of 
coal after the cooking operation was over the fire was 
simply allowed . ns . _ In burning 67 lb. Oz. 
Ohio soft coal, 12 Ib. oz. of ashes were left. 
Thirty-two es each for six people, or the equiv- 
alent of 192 services, were prepared from groceries 
and supplies costing $39.92, or 20.8 cents per person 
served. Cost data pertaining to three of the typical 
meals cooked with the five different fuels in this test 
are shown in Tables 1, 2 and 3. Table 4 gives a com- 
parison of the cost of various fuels required to bake 


four loaves of white wheat bread. The relative fuel 
cost for the five different fuels cooking the same 


meal are shown in graphical form in Chart 1. 


A Few Facts for Consideration in 
the Melting of Metals 


Avoiding Necessity of Employing Deoxidizers by Heat Con- 
trol—Advantages of Radiated Heat 


By GILBERT C. SHADWELL 


In a recent article by the writer which appeared in 
the AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING JOURNAL (April 14, 
1917, page 361), the subject of the use of gas in the 
printer’s trade was treated at some length. 

Special prominence was afforded this subject not 
only by reason of the vast number of printing establish- 
ments existing in the United States, but because gas can 
play such an important part in the work of printing if 
only rightly applied. 

It is hardly necessary to reiterate the statements 
made in the article referred to. The chief details con- 
sidered were the melting of linotype, stereotype and 
electrotype metals, the approximate compositions and 
melting points of which were given at that time as well 
as a number of specific facts concerning actual installa- 
tions. 

The melting points of all of the “ metals” referred 
to will be noted in every case to be well below the 
600 deg. Fahr. mark, and a recommendation was made 
that gas be Suitably applied as to give ample speed with 
reasonable efficiency as to melt the metal to not more 
than 600 deg. Fahr. if possible. The actual metal- 


urgical reason for this will be seen shortly. 





divorced from the gas man’s sphere, but if it were only 
realized how much ignorance exists in the field of the 
particular trades under consideration it would not be 
gainsaid that such matters as this are indeed opportune 
to men of our industry. 


DINNER FOR SIX 














fuele 


June 7, 1917 
- == = ———— ———— ————— = —. 
FOOD FUELS 
Unit os Netural Solt Coal Ou Gasoline Elecu city 
Price of Dia Gas at Coa ‘at ibe a2 a 
| Quantity o o Oc per at 96.50 er pe per 
Caw Cons 1000 cu. ft per | Galles Galion KW bo: 
Swiss steak | 2b 30 60 14 min 19 min. | 18 min 15 min 8 min. § 
| | | op } top top top top 
95 min 60 min. 85 mi 90 min 2 hrs ; 
| oven oven oven oven oven | 
—_ 3 potatoes 2 Ib. 8 19 { lb 1 br 1 br 1 br 1 br $| 
5 } | 17 min Smin. | 99min 25 mir 40 min ) 
Spinach (Batter | lb 10 12 30 * , Pe © 33 3 - 
Bread — 1 dos 9 } | é 
Butter ral 46 } 9 | ° 
Rice pudding - 4! ; 13 1 br 2 brs 2 brs 2 h 2hrs. 5 
1 quart milk y 20 26 min 18 min 8 min 28 a 20 min } 
Coffee—boiiea Mecup | 30 37 - = 20 15 13 4 
Cream ¥4 pint | 10 10 : 
Sugar Mlb, | Il | 14 | | i 
Total « cost aan | | 
Quantity toa vy cooking meal 22 cu. ft 7 it 2 Ib. 1 lb 1¢ K.W 
12 5 oz 5 5 of oz hours 3 
Cost, in cents, of fuel for cooking meal 8 25 54 6 6 (1 
Total meal cost in cents | 144.9 146 6 149 5 148 7 149 ' 
Cost, in cents, of meal per person served 21 244 “49 24 248 Y 
Per cent of tota: t meal cost rep yrese ted ited by each ch fuel. i 6% eK 3 6° 3 a 3 3 J 
TABLE 38. GAS ALSO CHEAPEST FOR COOKING DINNER 


If the gas man will make an intimate study of the 
details of those trades in which he seeks an entree for 
the sale of his product he will find he will the more 
easily obtain the confidence of those whom he would 
have as his willing customers. 

The almost universal practice in melting such metals 
heretofore was by coal or coke. The furnaces are 
built by a few manufacturers, who by their study of the 
subject have gained preference in sales over the less 
important makers. 

METAL 


I-XTRAVAGANCE IN WASTE OF 


Coal and coke are still used to a considerable extent 
in the rural districts, due, firstly, to the fact that there 
have been few to teach them the advantages of gas and 
secondly because they have not realized that when using 
coal and coke they have had no control over their heat 
and have simply ruined their “metal” after only a 
comparatively few runs. 

It is quite true that some of those who use gas do 
so without care for their “ metal” and heat to wild 
temperatures in an effort to attain speed, but this is 
usually due to the fact that an inefficient atmospheric 
burner is employed in place of a fan or positive blast 
burner of an efficient type correctly constructed and 
installed for the particular furnace and use in each case 
which comes to hand. 


INyurIoUus EFFECTS OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF OXYGEN 


The present period in metallurgy is pre-eminently 
that of physical metallurgy and owes its high state of 
development to the use of the microscope in the study 
of the internal structure of metals. Metallography 
has led to undreamed of improvements in iron, steel 
and non-ferrous alloys. It has shown that the greatest 
enemy to good metal, without any exception, is oxygen. 
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The injurious effect of small amounts of oxygen was 
not formerly recognized, as the small amounts shown by 
chemical analysis if evenly diffused throughout the 
metal would be infinitesimal. Chemistry alone did not 
fully explain without the aid of metallography or the 
micro-photographic study of the physical structure. 

There is no such thing in practice as a pure metal; 
chemically we may find that the best steel and copper 
will contain as high as 99.9 per cent of pure metal; 
metal of this grade of purity is regularly furnished to 
the trade but still higher degrees of refinement are 
sought for. I have before me “a _ representative 
analysis of refined copper,” in which the copper is given 
as 99.93 per cent and the remaining impurities comprise 
14 other different elements, of which “ it will be seen 
that oxygen is the chief impurity”; likewise an 
analysis of good soft steel, a regular commercial brand, 
in which the iron is 99.8669 per cent and oxygen is 
again the greatest impurity. Banca Tin runs regularly 
99.95 per cent and Billiton Tin 99.96 per cent pure, and 
still metals of such analysis may not be of good quality. 
I can only explain this by describing the internal struc- 
ture of metals, as shown by the microscope. 


ALLOYING METALS 


Metals when melted together do not go into solution 
with each other, they do not diffuse into each other 
molecularly. - However, when two metals are melted 
together it is found that a certain proportion of one will 
combine with a definite proportion of the other to form 
what is known as the “ eutectic” of these metals. This 
compound is a definite one and always possesses a lower 
melting point than either of the metals of which it is 
composed. The pure metals are soft and ductile and 
possess high melting points; eutectics are hard, brittle 
and glass-like and possesses a much lower melting point. 
As a rule metals are not alloyed in the proportions of 
the eutectic as they would be too hard and brittle. If 
one of the metals is in small proportion it will unite 
with as much of the other as necessary to form the 
eutectic, and the remaining excess of pure metal will 
remain uncombined. The latter will be in the form of 
small, microscopic spheroidal masses, called crystal- 
loids, floating around in, or separated from each other, 
by the highly fusible eutectic. When the molten metal 
is allowed to cool down the pure metal crystalloids will 
tend to become solid long before the eutectic solidifies, 
but when the freezing point of the eutectic is reached 
the whole mass becomes solid, and the eutectic will 
appear as a foam-wall or honey-comb structure en- 
meshing the pure metal crystalloids. 

The above description is true of all metal mixtures. 
It is evident, then, that an alloy possesses a honey- 
comb frame-work or skeleton of a hard eutectic 
enclosing soft pure metal masses. 

Good deoxidized metal always breaks or fractures 
through the grain at right angles to the cell wall and 
never along the cell wall between the grains. When a 
metal is “ burnt ” due to over heating it will oxidize and 
contain oxygen; the oxygen is always in the cell wall. 
The cell wall then instead of being a tough metallic 
compound is weak and without tensility or cementing 
power and the metal fractures in the cell wall, liberating 
the grains. The individual grains in even the worst 


burnt metal are soft and malleable. 

Molten metals tend to become sluggish and _ thick. 
This is daily demonstrated to every worker in metals. 
To illustrate this we may take steel as an illustration; 
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the illustration applies to all metals. A ton of soft steel 
in a ladle may be actually, visibly thick and sluggish, 
but add only four ounces of aluminum as a deoxidizer, 
one eight thousandth part, and the steel will become 
instantaneously and spectacularly thin and fluid. It is 
remarkable that almost a catalytic amount of deoxidiz- 
ing substance should have produced so great a change. 
Many think the steel has become hotter because it has 
the appearance which is associated with high tempera- 
ture. It has not become one degree hotter. The 
phenomenon is one of surface tension of the internal 
surfaces of the metallic spheroids; the little surfaces of 
these molten spheroids in the metal are not elastic and 
clean when there is oxygen present; very crudely we 
may say that their surfaces are roughened and weak 
and that they can not slide around among themselves 
without great friction. 

When the metal is heated correctly so as not to 
“burn.” it, the crystalloids have clean, elastic walls, the 
walls are strong and act as powerful cementing surfaces 
between the cells, and this coalescing or squeezing 
action causes foreign matter to be extruded or forced 
out to the surface of the metal. 

In time, of course, the metal may have to be cleaned 
or deoxidized, but if the heat be properly applied this 
process will be required far less often. 

In regard to the history of deoxidizers, it is notable 
that the practice has been almost entirely empirical. 
The practical metal man found that the use of certain 
substances gave him cleaner, sounder metal without 
knowing the reason why. This has attracted the notice 
of the engineer and chemist and they have added other 
deoxidizers to the list. 


CLASSES OF DEOXIDIZERS 


The first deoxidizer was a stick of wood. This is 
still used in refining copper and tin on a large scale and 
is the method usually employed in the large mixed metal 
works. It is known as “ poling” or “ boiling.” This 
method is frequently used in the foundry and even in 
steel making. The organic sap gases bubble up through 
the metal and reduce the oxides. The reducing action 
is feeble on account of the counteracting effect of the 
large amount of water vapor and the time required is 
excessive. 

Among the white metal workers, such as stereotypers, 
sometimes potatoes are used in a wire basket for “ boil- 
ing’’ or cleaning the metal, powdered charcoal and 
rosin are used, separately or together, sometimes with 
the addition of sal ammoniac. These substances are 
thrown on the molten bath and worked or puddled in 
and then skimmed off. These are all deoxidizers 
though not usually spoken of as such; they are usually 
called fluxes. 

The modern “ scientific” fluxes or deoxidizers are 
metals or metalloids with a very high combining action 
for oxygen, and such as form infusible oxides regarded 
as harmless in the metal, or such as form very liquid 
oxides. Both after forming oxides are supposed to be 
extruded from the metal. 

The quantity to be added must be guessed at by 
experiment and experience. Such metals and metal- 
loids are phosphorus, silicon, aluminum, magnesium, 
vanadium, tungsten, boron or boron sub-oxide, etc., 
usually previously combined with one of the base 
metals, such as copper or tin or iron as concentrated 
alloys. it is necessary that these deoxidizers be added 
just before or at the moment of pouring, as otherwise 
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they would be burned out and the metal revert to its 
former condition. 

It is evident that each of these deoxidizing substances 
has its own special use, but this use is properly in such 
cases where it is desirable to add an excess of the 
deoxidizing metal, so as to make a special alloy. In 
steel making they are used in both ways, in small 
amounts to clean and purge the metal and in large 
excess to form special alloy steels, such as high van- 
adium or tungsten steel. In the brass foundry, similar 
discrimination is made, as for example, the use of 
phosphorous to deoxidize brass and the use of a larger 
amount to form true phosphor-bronze. Lately, boron 
sub-oxide has been much advertised by the General 
:lectric Company because it does not, they claim, 
remain in or alter the alloy if added freely. 


DEOXIDIZATION AVOIDABLE 


Deoxidization then should not often be necessary in 
metal melting if proper care were taken in the work, 
but as long as any fuel with imperfect control be 
employed the “ metals’ are bound to suffer. 

We should therefore endeavor to supply not only gas 
as a fuel to such customers, but should care for them 
and see that they are obtaining the best results possible. 
It will pay in the receipt of more business. 

The metallurgical data given will help gas men in 
appreciating this important necessity. 

In relatively few cases have atmospheric burners 
proven satisfactory for stereotype or electrotype metal 
melting. It has already been shown above that a high 
temperature is the very reverse of what is required, but 
speed and high efficiency have become essentials. 

A burner that will afford a high rate of combustion is 
therefore necessary and it must not be greatly over- 
ventilated. 

As has been pointed out coal and coke held the field 
almost exclusively until gas stepped in, and yet even 
gas did not make any too great headway until the 
advent of a burner which could be operated with either 
fan air blast (of 1 oz. or so air pressure), positive air 
blast (of 1 Ib. air and up) or high pressure gas (5 lb. or 
more) and which gave off radiant heat with high 
efficiency. 


DESIRABILITY OF RADIATED HEAT 


Coal and coke although bothersome have an import- 
ant property in burning, namely that of giving out heat 
in the form of radiant heat energy. Gas without some 
modification in its application does not give off radiant 
heat to nearly such a great extent. (as, however, is 
controlled with remarkable ease and if mechanical 
arrangement be provided for even further control as 
well as some suitable simple device for giving radiant 
heat energy, speed of operation, higher efficiency and a 
greater care of the melted metal will result. 





Experience Sometimes Causes Depreciation 
Rather than Appreciation of Employees 
‘“‘ Depreciation is of infinitely more importance in a 
study of payrolls than in a survey of machinery. And 
the mere experience of years may bring depreciation 
rather than appreciation. I frequently think that 


‘ efficiency ’ is a much over-strained word—sounds like 
nuts and screws—obnoxious when hammmered out to 
employees without the lubricant of recognition of in- 
dividual effort.” —General G. W. Goethals. 


April 24, 1917, page 1060 
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Patents Pertinent to Gas 
Industry 


Smelting Furnace Uses Gas for Fuel 
Patent No described in Patent Office Gazette, 
Edwin Ruck, Swansea, Wales. Filed 
95,866. (Cl. 263-18.) 


1,223,738 ; 


May 6, 1916. Serial No 




















This smelting furnace has a combustion chamber, with 
a heated air port passing through the bottom of the 
chamber. Adjacent to this port is one supplied with 
heated gas. The combustion chamber has a front wall 
with a number of auxiliary air ports in the wall. 
Heated air is supplied to each port, and openings com- 
municate with the auxiliary ports and the combustion 
chamber. An auxiliary gas port is adjacent to each air 
port, and each is supplied with heated gas. 


Hinman Drum for Wet Station Meter 

Patent No. 1,221,179; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
April 3, 1917, page 63. Charles W. Hinman, and Walter Hib- 
bard Hinman, Winchester, Mass. Filed Apr. 27, 1916. , Serial 
No. 93,874. (Cl. 73-1.) 

This is the Hinman type of drum for wet station 
meters, and comprises a revolving cylindrical shell hav- 














. 





ing internal division walls. Each wall comprises a 
number of outer sections angularly displaced to each 
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other ; and an inner section parallel to the axis and ex- 
tending the length of the wall. 
Globe Holder for Gas Arc Lamps 

Patent No. 1,222,628; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
April 17, 1917, page 644. Hubert R. Humphrey, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Filed Aug. 9, 1915. Serial No. 44,487. Renewed Oct. 
6, 1916. Serial No. 124,205. (Cl. 240-115.) 
The globe sup- 
A porting the collar 
on the lamp is 
provided with a 
horizontal slot and 
a number of 
spaced holes pro- 
vided with radial 
bushings. Pin sup- 
port members are 
placed in these 
bushings, and 
these have holes 
in their inner 
ends. A contract- 
i ing ring slides 
through these 
holes, and its ends are crossed and project through the 
slot. The ends terminate in finger pieces. 

















Water Forced into Carbide Container 
by Air Bag 

Patent No. 1,220,940; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
March 27, 1917, page 1164. Antonio Bommarito, St. Louis, Mo. 
Filed Aug. 17, 1915. Serial No. 45,944. (Cl. 48-30.) 

Attached to the water reservoir is the carbide con- 
tainer, a water feed tube extending from the former to 
the latter. The water is forced into the container by 
means of the pressure exerted by an air bag. 


Pantographic Frame Used in Cutting 
and Welding 

Patent No. 1,220,548; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
March, 27, 1917, page 1033. George Plancq, Koekelberg- 
Brussels, Belgium, assignor, by mesne assignments to Jesse J. 
Ricks, Winnetka, Ill. Filed Dec. 16, 1913. Serial No. 807,092. 
(Cl. 266-23.) 

The cutting or welding torch is attached to a panto- 
graphic frame which is pivoted on one of its corners. 


Patent Granted for Radio Lamps 

— = ~ Patent No. 1,222,- 
| 627; described in 
| - Patent Office Gazette, 
| April 17, 1917, page 
643. Alfred H. 
Humphrey, New 
York, N. Y., assignor 
to General Gas Light 
Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. Filed 
Aug. 9, 1915. Serial 
No. 44,626. (Cl. 67- 
94.) 

This patent for 
the Radio series 
of lamps embraces 
a gas supply pipe 
coupling member 
provided with a 
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gas delivery nozzle directed in a downward direction. 
An air inlet member engages the nozzle, a mixing tube 
being secured to the inlet member. Inverted mantle 
burners are mounted upon the mixing tube. The casing 
member, with globe supporting collar at its lower end is 
distinctive in design. 





Gas Heater Provided with Funnel 
Shaped Heat Deflectors 

Patent No. 1,222,487; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
April 10, 1917, page 552. John H. Swihart, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Filed May 16, 1916. Serial No. 97,810. (Cl. 126-90.) 

This heater consists of a perforated casing, with 
a supporting band or ring closely fitting the lower end 
of the casing and provided with an outwardly flared 


























| 
portion. The gas burner is arranged within this latter 
portion. A downwardly flared hollow drum is spaced 
within the casing, while a deflector is connected with the 
lower end of the drum. 





Bridge Adapted to Coal Handling 

Patent No. 1,220,804; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
March 27, 1917, page 1119. Thomas S. Watson, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Filed Aug. 14, 1916. Serial No. 114,736. (Cl. 212-81.) 

This coal handling bridge consists of a framework 
supporting a track. A carriage is designed to travel on 
this track, with hoisting drums mounted on the carriage. 
A looped cable has its ends wound around the drums, 
one end forming a hoisting cable, the other end forming 
a closing cable. A clam shell bucket is suspended by 
the hoisting cable and is connected with the closing 
cable. 





Briqueting Machine Operated by 
Fluid Pressure 

Patent No. 1,220,733; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
March 27, 1917, page 1095. Otho C. Duryea, Chicago, II. 
assignor to American Briquet Machine Company, Huron, S. D. 
Filed Dec. 5, 1916. Serial No. 135,156. (Cl. 25-84.) 

In this briqueting press a die holds the material to be 
acted upon while a plunger moves in and out of the die. 
The plunger is operated by fluid pressure. 


Combination Range and Water Heater 
Patent No. 1,220,695; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
March 27, 1917, page 1083. James G. Scott, Washington, D. C. 
Filed July 29, 1915. Serial No. 42,520. (Cl. 126-39.) 
A casing is partitioned into an inner and outer com- 
partment, which communicate with each other. A 
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water reservoir is built within the outer compartment, 
a gas burner being placed under the reservoir. A flue 
enters the outer compartment, to lead products of com- 
bustion from the burner to the casing. An additional 
flue which connects with the inner compartment also 
communicates with an oven. 


Process and Apparatus Designed 
for Heating 
Patent No. 1,222,741; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
April 17, 1917, page 683. Henry L. Doherty, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to The Improved Equipment Company, New York, 





N. Y. Filed July 2, 1913. Serial No. 776,959. (Cl. 263-1.) 
This process 
! consists of es- 
| tablishing and 
| maintaining a 
| flow of hot 
| products’ of 


combustion — in 
a closed circuit 
which also in- 
cludes a con- 
: ; tainer for heat- 
ing the material. A small portion of the flow of hot 
products is vented off at a point beyond the container 
while another small portion is mixed with air and 
diverted through a gas producer to furnish gas. This 
gas is burned and the products of combustion are added 
to the flow to compensate for the vented amount and 
to restore heat. 











Gas Burner Used in Chocolate-Cooler 


Patent No. 1,221,918; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
April 10, 1917, page 352. Paul Stalder, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
Dec. 2, 1915. Serial No. 64,682. (Cl. 257-208.) 


A casing is seated in the supporting frame, with a 
bowl suspended in the casing, but spaced from it. The 





























gas burner is placed underneath and a cooler is in- 
stalled inside of the casing. 





Process of Treating Mineral Oils for In- 
creasing the Yield of Light- 
Gravity Oils 

Patent No. 1,221,698; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
April 3, 1917, page 242. David T. Day, Washington, D. C. Filed 
May 3, 1913. Serial No. 765,372. Renewed Feb. 23, 1917. Serial 
No. 150,618. (Cl. 196-26.) 

This process consists in adding sulphur or sulphur- 
etted hydrogen to gas oil or other distillate with a higher 
boiling point than gasoline. The oil is then subjected 
to a cracking temperature at a pressure greater than the 
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pressure of the atmosphere. This facilitates and in- 
creases the cracking of the heavier oils, which results in 













L 


an increased percentage of gasoline, and incidentally 
further robs the gas oil fraction of its valuable gas 
making constituents. 
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Gas from Independent Producer Used to 
Heat Apparatus for Drying Materials 


Patent No. 1,222,079; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
April 10, 1917, page 407. George B. Lamon, Belvidere, N. J., 
assignor to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed Aug. 2, 1915. Serial No. 43,703. (Cl 


263-33.) 

This method of drying materials consists in passing 
the material through an enclosed conduit. Gas from an 
independ- Satciine 
ent producer is = 
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Instantaneous Water Heater Composed 
of Annular Coils 
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Patent No. 1,223,653; described in Patent Office Gazette 
April 24, 1917, page 1030. Frank Yokel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


assignor to Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Company, Pitts 
burgh. Filed Sept. 16, 1915. Serial No. 50,991. (Cl. 122-183.) 

This heater is provided with a controllable water 
inlet, and an outlet, the two being connected together 
by double annular spiral coils. The gas burner, con- 
trolled by the water supply, is so placed that the water 
obtains the greatest heat immediately before distharging. 
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The Vacation Season 

Man shortage in its acute stage has not vet come upon 
us, but it inevitably will. In anticipation of it it is quite 
likely that many gas company executives have read- 
justed their plans for the summer; that many who 
intended taking vacations now plan to forego them. 

There can be no doubt that there is plenty of work 
in hand for every man in every company. In the 
majority of cases there seems more than can be done. 
Nevertheless, in the opinion of the AMERICAN GAs 
I. NGINEERING JOURNAL a grave mistake would be made 
if there should occur in the gas industry any radical 
curtailment in the usual vacation arrangements. 

A mind refreshed is a mind renewed. In the press 
of present-day industrial activity the vacation respite is 
an absolute essential to the worker. If it is omitted his 
days of usefullness are numbered. 


A Sense of Responsibility to One's 
Fellow Men 

The existing emergency has brought to the fore in the 
public mind a type of man that a good part of it didn’t 
believe existed. The man who is apparently doing 
something for nothing; who gives his time, effort and 
perhaps money freely to some cause which benefits 
others has hitherto been regarded with a tinge of skep- 
ticism, of suspicion, by many. But existing conditions 
have brought these men out in a light that can leave 
no doubt as to their motives; that, search about as we 
will, offer no possible means by which they can them- 
selves benefit materially through the work they are 
doing. 

We find one of the country’s foremost bankers a 
volunteer at the head of the Red Cross, an engineer of 
first rank in the automobile industry divorced from the 
pursuits of self interest and giving his great intelli- 
gence and executive genius to the organization of our 
munitions output and so on. At last the country has 
come to believe in the sincerity of the public-spirited 
man. 

It is a belief that is not new to those whose business 
is the production of a National class journal. With- 
out such men, the periodical the subscriber receives 
would be a rather sorry spectacle. Covering as it does 
a vast field, it would be impossible for the staff or or- 
ganization of the journal itself to reach out and locate 
every item that has in it an educational value to its field. 
It is because there are very many men in every field, 
who, when they come across such information, think at 
once of its value to others and take the quickest avail- 
able means of bringing before them; namely that of 
sending it to a journal pertinent to that field. It is by 
such means only that the journals have been able to 
attain the degree of adequacy that they have. 

The gas engineer who upon his retirement from ac- 
tivity has kept the knowledge he has acquired and the 
results he has attained locked secretively in his own 
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mind, either through selfishness or indolence, has ac- 
complished nothing, even though he may have made a 
great deal of money and have attained high places, for 
he has contributed nothing to the advancement of his 
calling. The same statement applies with equal force 
to the new business manager, the salesman and _ all 
through the ranks. 

An industry to be healthy and progressive must be a 
vast system of give and take. The giving feature 
should assume the greater importance in the individual’s 
mind, since if he gives and gives with his heart in the 
effort he may be assured of taking in ample quantities: 
His example will stimulate others. 

The item of information furnished may seem insig 
nificant and unimportant to the man who sends it, but it 
may convey a suggestion to some other who has been 
for months racking his brain for just such an idea. 

A journal high in repute in the technical field some 
two years ago inaugurated a department of brief sug- 
Some of the 
hints given seemed almost obvious; of the kind that 
one would say ought to occur to anyone. A typical 
item had to do with such a simple and insignificant 
means of economy and expedition of work as the at- 
tachment of an auto horn to a telephone in such a 
manner that the time-keeper when away from the 
shack, out on the work, would know instantly when 
there was a call on the ’phone. 

This department proved one of the most valuable in 
the whole journal to a great number of its readers. 

One who desires to be of service to his fellows in 
any line of industrial endeavor should think twice be- 
fore he underestimates the value of any experience as 
a means of enlightenment to others. Often the obvious 
is the last idea to occur to many of us. 


gestions to a certain class of readers. 





More About Convention Postponements 

When the National gas associations decided to post- 
pone their annual convention THE AMERICAN GaAs 
ENGINEERING JOURNAL unqualifiedly endorsed their 
action. Since then, various publications have taken an 
opposite view, and, almost unanimously, have apparently 
gone to great pains to send us marked copies of the 
issues in which this view appears. 

The basic argument of the majority of these conven- 
tion-postponement opponents seems to be the procla- 
mation of President Wilson deploring such action. It 
would be somewhat presumptive for us to imagine 
that the President had the gas associations particularly 
in mind when he issued his call. It is vain to ignore 
the fact that there are innumerable associations in the 
country, and, that important though they are to us, the 
gas associations from point of numbers, are very puny 
compared to some of them. Also our position is, in many 
Many of them 


cases, entirely different from their’s. 
exist to boom their particular businesses. 
We are more apt to 


Our business 
at this time requires no booming. 
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be perplexed in putting into the main sufficient gas to 
supply the demand rather than in the matter of stimu 
lating demand to keep the works busy. 

We do not know as yet what demands are to be made 
It is not probable that they will 
Beneficial though the result of 


upon our Man power. 
be light by any means. 
attendance at a convention may be to our working per 
sonnel, it cannot be sufficient to warrant even tempo- 
rarily further depleting an already depleted working 
organization. 

THe AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING JOURNAL sees no 
reason why it should depart from its previously-ex 
It considers the postponement of the 
National gas association conventions as a wise and far- 


sighted move; one fully justified by existing conditions. 


Looking at It from the Other Side 

Press reports tell us a small plant whose affairs we 
have been watching with interest for some time past 
has about reached the point where a discontinuance of 
operations may be expected at any time. The plant 
has a history behind it, and it has not been of the kind 
to add luster to the records of utility management. 

It is, as has been stated, a small plant and the number 
of people affected are numbered only by the hundreds, 
but bad odors travel far. A few such small plants and 
a few such histories will undo much of the good work 
the real utilities, which as a matter of good business 
look first to the interest of the consumers, then to their 
own, are doing to build up good-will and establish con- 
fidence in the essential honesty of public utilities. 

It is the old story in part of short time financing on 
what was essentially a permanent investment proposi- 
tion, a story of lack of working capital and security 
owners of a company, which, while running actually at 
a profit, were faced every year with the prospect of 
putting more money in than they got out of it. 

After going through many vicissitudes the plant went 

into the hands of the receiver. The principal bond 
owner bought it in to protect his bonds; then turned 
its affairs over to a trustee alien to the town and alien 
to the utility business. 
The 
owner would put no new capital into it, and it had to 
exist on what it could make of itself. Even deprecia- 
tion was not taken care of. 


Of late years the plant just staggered along. 


With new business begging to be put on the lines on 
existing mains none could be taken. Even funds for 
installing new services were lacking. 

It has been a case of callous indifference to the rights 
of a friendly public and to the interests of two great in 
It is said that through the present crisis the 
public service commission was willing to let the com- 
pany double its rates, and that the consumers had ex- 
pressed willingness to accept the increase. 
this would not avail. The plant has been permitted 
to deteriorate and become obsolete to the last notch. 


dustries. 


Jut even 
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Doubtless in a way the indifferent bondholder will be 
penalized for his inaction. The franchise has a value 
and likewise the plant, little though it be. He will 
want to realize something on them and it is likely will 
get very little. But in the meantime a community that 
has been loyal and even generous will have been un- 
justly deprived of a necessity. 

Fortunately such histories are now rare in the utility 
field, and when they do come to light are from small, 
obscure communities. But they work a great injury 
nevertheless. 

It might pay the real utilities, which are the over- 
whelming majority, to keep a sharp eye on such situa- 
tions and strive to find a remedy to prevent recurrences 
of such histories as the one we have cited. 





Taking Care of the Employee who 
Never Strikes 


There is a class of employees which never goes on a 
strike, which always is satisfied to take the wage in- 
creases allotted to it and never initiates such proceed- 
ings. We wonder if gas company executives in general 
really understand this type of man; appreciate the great 
tribute it accords to their integrity and justice. 

The employee of the kind which never does any in- 
justice to his own ability, who, in fact, attaches an 
undue importance to any meritorious accomplishment 
he may effect, and as a consequence quite promptly de- 
mands a wage in proportion upon every possible occa- 
sion, is somewhat inclined to belittle this other type. 
He attributes its apparent indifference to wage in- 
creases to diffidence and lack of intelligence. 

In the majority of cases this journal sincerely be- 
lieves the element of diffidence or stupidity is entirely 
lacking. The true reason is confidence in the company 
and confidence in its management. These men tie up 
their future with a company in the belief that it is 
honest and that it will adequately reward merit. They 
give their best efforts to their work and do not seek to 
judge its value. They leave that to the company. 

This type constitutes an extremely valuable class of 
employees. They can be relied upon in fair weather or 
foul; in prosperity and in temporary stringency. They 
are not the kind which wishes to desert a ship when it 
appears to be sinking. 

It is to be hoped that few executives fail to keep tab 
on this type of employee and see to it that they are sub- 
stantially and adequately rewarded in proportion to 
their merit. It is too valuable a type to be dis- 
couraged. 





Large Percentage of Machine Work on 
English Munitions Done by Women 
The widespread employment of women on munitions 

work in England has been attended with little difficulty. 

From 60 to 80 per cent of the machine work on shells, 

fuse and trench warfare supplies is done by women. 
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Super-Salesmanship and Its Meaning 
Today 


Charles M. Schwab Brings Out Some Excellent Ideas on Su- 
preme Salesmanship which Bear Consideration by 
Gas Companies. 


The highest salesmanship consists in making a buyer 
understand the true merits of the article you are seek- 
ing to sell. My experience has taught me that the 
effort to make a man buy something he does not need 
in the long run defeats its own purpose, stated Charles 
M. Schwab, chairman of the board of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, before the Detroit meeting of the 
world’s congress of salesmanship. 

The great salesman must have profoundly at heart 
the interests of his customer, for no business can de- 
velop except as it promotes the interests of those who 
use its goods or its services. In salesmanship the 
greatest possible unselfishness is the most enlightened 
selfishness. 

The super-salesman will not only study the imme- 
diate needs of his customers but he will provide against 
those needs even before the customer realizes that 
they exist. 

Business must be profitable if it is to continue to 
succeed, but the glory of business is to make it so 
successful that it may do things that are great chiefly 
because they ought to be done. 

I have had some experience as a salesman, and | 
have found that it is a great deal easier to sell a big 
thing than to sell a little thing. It was easier to sell 
the Carnegie Steel Corporation to Mr. Morgan for 
$500,000,000 than it would be to sell a $100 piano to 
a farmer who was not interested in music. 

One of the greatest elements of skill in a salesman 
is to create in the mind of the customer the thought 
that the salesman will in fact be able to produce the 
goods which he is trying to sell. The samples may be 
fine, but the customer must know that the man in 
the factory behind the samples will also do his part 
to the uttermost. 

The supreme salesman, furthermore, must be a man 
who can not only make the customer want to buy, 
but who can also make the salesman’s own producing 
organization equally enthusiastic to deliver the goods. 

That is something new in salesmanship. I may in- 
duce you to buy large quantities of goods from me, 
but unless I can induce my organization down to the 
humblest workman, to want to produce those goods, 
economically and efficiently, my skill in selling you 
the goods is wasted. 

The super-salesman is a man true to the interests 
of his customer and whose supreme purpose is to 
quicken the imagination of his customer and make the 
customer see the true virtues of the goods the sales- 
man is selling; the super-salesman foresees the needs 
of his customers and provides against those needs in 
full faith that the event will justify his foresight; the 
super-salesman puts his ideals above his profits, in 
full confidence that profits will surely accrue to fine 
ideals intelligently executed; the super-salesman places 
his all at the disposal of his country in its hour of 
need and now looks forward eagerly to the coming of 
peace and the opening of the greatest era of con- 
structive effort and rapid development of civilization 
which mankind has ever known. 
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News of the Gas Industry 
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Kansas Natural Receiver Is 
Given Final Discharge 


In the District Court of Mont- 
gomery County, Kan., this after- 
noon, Judge Holdren gave John 
Landon his final discharge as re- 
ceiver for the Kansas Natural Gas 
Company and released his bondsmen 
of further responsibility in that ca- 
pacity. The report of Receiver 
Landon, filed with the court June 
21, showing that he had turned over 
all the property of the Kansas Nat- 
ural Gas Company and subsidiary 
companies in his possession to the 
receivers of the United States Dis- 
trict Court was approved, and Judge 
Holdren, in his findings, compli- 
mented the receiver on the accuracy 
and efficiency of his service. 

The report shows that Receiver 
Landon turned over to the receivers 
of the United States District Court 
moneys amounting to $57,964.90. 
When the receiver took possession 
of the property, on January I, 1914, 
there were outstanding obligations 
against the company amounting to 
$7,924,076. This indebtedness was 
reduced to $6,480,659.26, and this 
amount has been partially paid, leav- 
ing an indebtedness of $3,345,100. 
Judge Holdren orders that all 
claims, suits and demands now 
pending against the Kansas Natural, 
growing out of the action now finally 
discharged in his court, shall have 
privilege of hearing in the Federal 
District Court. 


18,066,000-Ft. Gasser Struck 
in Kansas Field 

The Empire Gas & Fuel Company 
have recently drilled in an 18,066,000 
cubic foot gas well on the Enyart 
lease, El Dorado,*Kan., a half mile 
east of the famous “ Trapshooters.” 
This is one of the largest gassers in 
the field. 


Exchange of Stock of Caro- 
lina Companies Offered 
New Properties to 
be Acquired 

Warner, Tucker & Company, of 
Boston, announce that there has be- 
come effective a plan calling for the 
exchange of the preferred and com- 
mon stocks of the Carolina Gas & 
Electric Company for the preferred 
and common stocks of the Carolina 
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Hot Water for a Thousand Philadelphia 


Engineers 


United Gas Improvement Company Installs Battery of 33 Ruud 
Water Heaters to Supply Hot Baths for Entire Regiment 
When the Commercial Museum, Thirty-fourth and Spruce Streets, 


Philadelphia, was made the headquarters of the Ninth Regiment, Reserve 


Engineers, there were no facilities for hot baths for such a large number. 


The United Gas Improvement Company received an emergency call to 


relieve the situation. 


Power & Light Company. The hold- 
ings of stock, constituting more than 
a majority in interest, of Warner, 
Tucker & Company and associates 
will be so exchanged, and the minor- 
ity holders of Carolina Gas & Elec- 
tric Company are to be accorded 
the same privilege. 

With the exchange of stock the 
control of the Carolina Gas & Elec- 
tric Company is to be acquired by 
the Yadkin River Power Company, 
a subsidiary of the Carolina Power 
& Light Company. 

Carolina Power & Light Company 
now operates in sixteen communities 
in North Carolina, including Raleigh 
and Durham, and it also owns all 
the common stock, except directors’ 
shares, of the Yadkin River Power 
Company and the Asheville Power 
& Light Company. Yadkin River 
Power Gompany owns and operates 
the 32,000 h.p. hydro-electric de- 
velopment on the Yadkin River at 
Blewett Falls, near Rockingham, 
N.C. It sells power at wholesale to 
the Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany and also supplies electric light 
and power service in eight communi- 
ties in North and South Carolina. 

Carolina Gas & Electric Company 
supplies electric light and power ‘to 
Florence, Darlington, Marion, Mul- 
lins, Summerville and Timmonsville, 
S.C. It also supplies water in Dar- 
lington and Marion and ice in Flor- 
ence, Marion and Summerville. 


Water Heater installed in 
Boston Factory 


The Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company has sold to a_ Boston 
chemical manufacturer a No. 10 


type S water heater, to provide hot 
water in the factory. The energetic 
work of the industrial fuel de- 
partment, of which W: W. Cum- 
mings is the head, is gaining a large 
amount of summer business for the 
Consolidated company. 


In a short time 30 No. 4 and three 
No. 2% Ruud Automatic Instan- 
taneous Water Heaters were con- 
nected with 63 shower baths. The 
installation of the heaters and all gas 
connections were made without 
charge to the Government. 

From the time the heaters were 
installed the service has been per- 
fect. One heater supplies two show- 


ers, and though they run sometimes 








ONE OF THE BATTERIES OF RUUD 
WATER HEATERS INSTALLED AT COM 
MERCIAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA e@ 


for an hour without a stop, the water 
is just as hot as it is when the faucet 
is first turned. Naturally the men 
are delighted, and they count it as 
one of the pleasures of the day to 
come in after a hard drill and spend 
a few minutes under the showers. 
This regiment is one of the finest 
bodies of men in the country. Nearly 
300 are college men and the rest of 
them are surveyors, mechanics, en 
gineers or men similarly trained. 
Many of them have specialized in 
railroad work and when they get to 
France—and that may be soon— 
their knowledge will be invaluable in 
rebuilding war wrecked France. 
The food they get is well cooked, 
clean and wholesome, and one hour’s 
drill in the open air every morning 
and two hours in the afternoon prove 
such good appetizers that there is no 
need of relish and sauce. Inciden- 
tally the food is cooked on gas range. 








40 


Their appreciation of the com- 
pany ’s service has amply repaid the 

‘U. G. 1.” for whatever was done, 
and they in turn express their in- 
debtedness to Colonel Herbert 
Deakyne for permission to take the 
photographs which appeared in New 
Business, July issue, one of which is 
reproduced herewith, and from 
which this story is taken. 


Piping Buildings for Gas 


The question of proper gas-piping 
should be of particular interest at 
this time, especially to owners of 
the estimated thirty thousand old- 
fashioned residences which the re- 
cent amendments to the Tenement 
House Law will permit to be altered 
into three-family apartments. 

Adequate gas piping will have to 
be provided when these houses are 
altered to accommodate three fami- 
lies instead of one. As the buildings 
were erected several years ago, in 
most cases, it will probably be found 
that the present system of gas pipes 
only provides for the use of a gas 
range in the basement kitchen, and 
that the “ risers” to the second and 
third floors are pipes of small dimen- 
sion intended to convey gas to the 
upper floors for lighting purposes 
only. While these buildings are be- 
ing remodeled, at least in a great 
many cases, the “risers” to the 
second and third floors should be 
increased in size so that an ample 
supply of gas will be furnished for 
the gas ranges or kitchenettes on 
the second and third floors. 

“Experience has shown in the 
past that where small private dwell- 
ings have become small apartment 
houses, the homes of two or three 
families, that ‘cookers’ and gas 
ranges on the upper floors have not 
had the necessary supply of gas,” 
says Robert E. Livingston, of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York. 

“This has frequently led to com- 
plaints by the tenants on the upper 
floors. Investigation has shown that 
three gas ranges, as well as the 
lighting of the premises, have de- 
pended on gas pipes of too small 
dimension. In other words, three 
tenants were found to be drawing 
on gas for cooking and lighting when 
the piping was intended for one gas 
range, and that in the basement and 
only for lighting in the upper on 
of the building. 

“As the gas companies have no 
control over the piping in a building, 
the only remedy could come through 


the landiords installing larger pipes, 
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while, at the same time the gas com- 
panies would do all in their power 
to give the complaining tenants re- 
lief. It would be well for the owners 
of the small buildings now to be 
converted into three-family houses 
to bear this in mind. So far as the 


gas companies are concerned, they 
are always ready to render assist- 


ance to the property owners by ad- 
vising them as to the required sizes 
of gas pipes to take care of the gas 


ranges as well as the lighting. The 
expense is inconsiderable and the 
work should be done while the 


premises are being remodeled. 

‘In all probability many of these 
apartments will be gas heated. This 
too should be borne in mind by the 
owners of the properties. The pres- 
ent coal situation and the fault many 
tenants recently found at being de- 
prived of their necessary hot water 
supply, should lead to provision 
being made for both of these neces- 
sities. Many new buildings that un- 
fortunately were not ‘ piped for gas’ 
have recently had gas pipes installed 
to insure proper heating by gas, in 
many cases as auxiliary to their cen- 
tral heating system, and to furnish 
tenants with their hot water supply.” 


Expert Gives Views on Gas 
Property Valuation 


At a recent hearing before the 
Massachusetts Gas & Electric Light 
Commission on a petition for ap- 
proval of an issue of $171,000 of 
capital stock, Philip Cabot, president 
of the Newburyport Gas & Electric 
Company, stated that it is the com- 
pany’s intention to extend its busi- 
ness in Amesbury, and to supply that 
community from Newburyport. 
The present gas plant at Amesbury 
is inadequate. 

Since the interests represented by 
Mr. Cabot acquired the Newbury- 
port company about 18 months ago 
its business has been greatly in- 
creased. It is proposed to extend 
the gas plant in the near future. 

About $4,000 has recently been 
expended for new gas machinery. 
The plant was dependent heretofore 
on one exhauster, and if this had 
become disabled a serious condition 
might have resulted. The improve- 
ments were made in the interests of 
greater economy as well as safety, 
said Mr. Cabot. A tar condenser 
and a primary condenser were in- 
stalled to improve the manufacture 
of the gas. An ammonia washer 
box, with foundation, valves, by- 
pass piping and connections, are be- 
ing put in at the present time. 
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The net price of gas in Newbury- 
Ss » 


port is $1.25 per 1,000 ft. With 
coal at present excessively high 
prices, Mr. Cabot thought an actual 


loss 1s shown in operation. 

Referring to the general attitude 
of the company toward capitalizing 
plant values, Mr. Cabot, who is at 
the head of a number of gas utilities, 
pointed out that in valuing a prop- 
erty, the purpose of the valuation 
should be considered. “ Property 
which is not new but which has been 
fully maintained may be worth 
much as new property. The public 
will not pay for the cost of main- 
taining property in good operating 
conditions and writing it off at the 
same time. 

‘ This is particularly true of a gas 
plant,” said Mr. Cabot. “In the 
manufacturing plant the benches 
are rebuilt out of earnings every 
three or four years; the buildings 
and holders, so long as they are 
maintained and remain in use, do 
not depreciate. The gas mains have 
a practically indefinite life and are 
repaired out of earnings. The me- 
ters are replaced as they wear out, 
and are charged to earnings. There 
only remains a very small part of 
the gas machinery on which ‘ de- 
preciation ’ ought to be charged and 
collected from the consumer.” 


as 


Statement of Property 
Values of Ohio Company 


An idea of the extent of properties - 
to be owned by the Ohio Cities Gas 
Company, which, as a result of the 
taking over of the Pure Oil Com- 
pany, soon will have capital out- 
standing of $45,000,000, is gained 
from a summary supplied to stock- 
holders by Engineers E. F. Clagett 
and H. T. Ashton. Oil and gas ter- 
ritory leaseholds of the two com- 
panies aggregate 424,531 acres, in 
nine states. Oil wells totaling 2,630 
now in operation produce 12,900 bar- 
rels daily. There are 2,296 miles of 
pipe line, with 60 pumping stations. 
Four refineries are handling 17,000 
barrels of oil daily and could take 
care of 23,000. Six casing-head 
gasqline plants turn out 24,000 
gallons of commercial gasoline daily. 
There are 1,800,000 barrels of re- 
fined and crude oil in stock. Twenty- 
eight distributing stations are located 
in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. Three 
barges and 1,011 tank cars also are 
included in the properties. Gas con- 
sumers aggregate 105,464. Seventy 
wells and 16,000 acres of proven 
gas territory are in the summary. 
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Seek Merger and Plan Ex- 
tension of San Antonio, 
Tex., Companies 


In accordance with plans for ex- 
tension of the San Antonio Traction 
Company’s lines to Camp Kelly, 
south of San Antonio, Tex., and 
Camp Wilson, the company has 
made application to the city commis- 
sion to transfer the franchises of the 
traction company and the San An- 
tonio Gas & Electric Company to a 
new corporation to be known as the 
San Antonio Electric Company. 

Mayor Sam C. Bell has appointed 
the following committee of citizens 
to meet with the board of city com- 
missioners and investigate the prop- 
osition: Joseph Frost, A. L. Halff, 
Dr. T. T. Jackson, Luther B. Clegg, 
Dr. Frederick Terrell, Ernest Steves, 
Chester Terrell, L. J. Hart, J. H. 
Kirkpatrick. 


PLANS THREE-MILE EXTENSION 


If the city commission acts upon 
the franchise this week, the San An- 
tonio Electric Company will begin 
the extension of the Collins Gardens 
line about three miles from its pres- 
ent terminus southward and west- 
ward along the Somerset road to the 
aviation post at Camp Kelly, accord- 
ing to W. B. Tuttle, vice-president 
and general manager. A recent act 
of the Legislature gives the traction 
company the right to enter the in- 
terurban railway business, but its 
franchise requires reincorporation 
under another section of the state 
law, and this is what the company 
is asking permission to do. 

“The franchises for the traction 
company and the gas and electric 
company were granted under one 
ordinance and to the same person,” 
said Mr. Tuttle, “ it being clearly un- 
derstood that the properties were 
owned and operated by the same 
persons. It was impossible, how- 
ever, under the law at that time to 
organize one company to handle the 
entire business. It is now desired to 
create a new company with power to 
operate the present utilities and, in 
addition, to operate interurban serv- 
ice. It will be capitalized at $4,700,- 
000, which is exactly the amount of 


the joint capital of the traction 
company and the gas and electric 
company and no new franchise 


rights are requested. 

The board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce endorsed the 
application of the traction company 
and adopted resolutions urging the 
mayor and city commissioners to 
grant it. 


War Will Take All Steel 
Says Committee 
of Chamber of 
Commerce 


No Increased Production Anticipated 
and in View of Unprecedented De- 
mand General Business Advised 
to Go Slow on Steel Consump- 
tion or Seek Substitute 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 2.— 
3acked by a declaration that war 
demands for steel will increase and 
that the utmost we can produce will 
be below the requirements of our- 
selves and our allies, an urgent plea 
is made that steel be used for general 
business purposes only when the re- 
quirement is unavoidable. Lumber 
and concrete are strongly advocated 
instead and there comes the intima- 
tion that unless a steel substitute is 
found some manufacturers may be 
obliged to curtail or even suspend 
operations during our participation 
in the European conflict. 

The message goes to business men 
in the second of a series of war bul- 
letins sent out by a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States co-operating with the Council 
of National Defense. 


Suppty May Be CurTAILED—EVEN 
STOPPED 

“It should be anticipated that the 

steel situation which is developing 


. with rapidity,” Waddill Catchings of 


New York, chairman of the commit- 
tee which issues the bulletin, says, 
“will. probably make it impossible 
for those general manufacturers, un- 
able to find a steel substitute, to se- 
cure adequate supplies of steel and 
may even make it impossible to 
secure any. 

“No substantial increase in pro- 
duction is anticipated. Even maxi- 
mum production from existing 
facilities cannot be expected because 
transportation, labor, and material 
conditions will interfere with the full 
operation of plants. On the other 
hand, indications are that the war 
requirements will continue to in- 
crease.” 


War DEMANDS EXCLUDE ALL 
OTHERS 


Steel is needed in war for ships, 
railroad cars and locomotives, rails, 
trucks, and containers, the bulletin 
goes on. It must be had for shells 
and other munitions work—require- 
ments large in tonnage far beyond 
what is generally supposed. In ad- 


dition, business producing govern- 
materials 


ment and supplies, the 
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necessities of life, and the materials 
for producing the necessities of 
life, require steel in great quan- 
tities for buildings, machinery. 
tools and containers. When all 
these requirements are met, it is 
said, little if any steel will be left for 
so-called general business. 

Materials which can be used in 
substitution for steel are plentiful in 
comparison. Lumber may be ex- 
pected to meet all needs and cement 
may be had in quantity for concrete 
work. While there may be delays 
in getting supplies of these materials, 
a hopeless shortage does not exist. 

The course for business men to 
pursue is clear, it is advised. Every 
effort should be made to use wood 
and concrete in place of steel when- 
ever this can be done, and construc- 
tion and development work requiring 
steel should be postponed wherever 
possible. 


War OrpberS WILL Come First 


“ Apparently little will be gained 
by contracting ahead for steel,” the 
bulletin declares. “ Experience to- 
day indicates that it will soon be nec- 
essary for producers of steel to ship 
their product where required in con- 
nection with the war rather than to 
fill such contracts as they may have 
on their order books. When the 
production of railroad cars and loco- 
motives is interfered with because 
necessary steel is going to industries 
producing pleasure automobiles, steel 
furniture, and buildings for amuse- 
ment purposes, the situation cannot 
be expected to continue. 

“ Business men will probably make 
their plans in the expectation that 
soon there will be established an or- 
der of distribution of steel, and that 
the wild scramble to enter orders for 
future delivery of steel will be in- 
effective. In fact it will occur to 
many, no doubt that failure to recog- 
nize this situation may lead to un- 
fortunate results. In a business re- 
quiring steel, if contracts are placed 
for future delivery, not only for steel 
but for other materials, the manu- 
facturer may find that he cannot get 
the steel but can get the other mate- 
rials. In this case he might find that 
he had on hand large quantities of 
materials which he could not use be- 
cause he had no steel.” 

In purchasing materials and sup- 
plies, it is argued, business men will 
doubtless consider the wisdom of re- 
turning, so far as possible, to doing 
business locally. The extraordinary 
service being rendered by the rail- 
roads in connection with the war will 
limit general transportation service 
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and put an end during the war to 
the condition which has developed 
during the past fifty years through 
the prompt and reliable transporta- 
tion facilities afforded by the rail- 
roads. No longer can a man in 
Illinois rely upon Pennsylvania as a 
dependable source of supply for raw 
materials and equipment. For many 
commodities the railroads can no 
longer spare the equipment to bring 
distant points into close contact. 
Purchase must be made near at home 
wherever this can be done. The 
preference which must be given to 
shipments of iron and steel will soon 
make this situation of daily im- 
portance. 
INFORMATION FROM STEEL 
PropuUCERS WANTED 

“For the particular information 
of those in the iron and steel busi- 
ness it may be said that the Council 
of National Defense wishes to hear 
from producers of iron and steel,” 
the bulletin concludes, ‘“ whenever 
output is limited through transporta- 
tion difficulties or through business 
conditions. Furthermore, pending 
the establishment of some method of 
distributing steel output according to 
war needs, producers of steel may 
render real service by assisting those 
producing war work to secure their 
steel requirements. Not only will 
this help win the war, but will tend 
toward less disturbance in business 
when steel supplies are shut off from 
those industries engaged in unessen- 
tial production.” 


Fitchburg Company In- 
creases Initial Pay- 
ment for Ranges 

The Fitchburg (Mass.) Gas & 
Electric Company formerly sold gas 
ranges on the installment plan, re- 
quiring $1 down and the balance in 
twelve monthly payments. This 
plan, it was found after trial, was 
unsatisfactory to the company, in 
that many purchasers would become 
discouraged at the forthcoming pay- 
ments, once the range was installed, 
and in come cases purchasers gave 
up the appliance rather than make 
the payments. 

Recently the plan was adopted of 
requiring $5 as the initial payment, 
the balance payable in equal install- 
ments covering one year. This was 
found more satisfactory. Purchasers 
with the larger sum invested in a 
range are not likely to give it up, 
and, too, the sense of responsibility 
to the company is stronger, once the 
purchaser has decided on saving $5 
to secure his or her stove. 


Fitchburg is a busy industrial city 
with a large foreign-speaking popu- 
lation, consisting largely of Finns 
and Greeks, and many ranges and 
other kitchen appliances are being 
sold on the deferred payment plan. 
The sales force has found that sales 
are not diminished by the require- 
ment of a larger initial payment on 
ranges, and that losses are cut down. 

The company’s policy is not to 
push the sale of hot plates and other 
small devices, it being believed that 
the smaller burners hinder sales of 
full-sized ranges, which are more de- 
sirable from the company’s, as well 
as from the customer’s, standpoint. 


Two Water Heaters Offered 
by Marlboro-Hudson 
Company 


During the present summer the 
Marlboro-Hudson Gas Company, 
Marlboro, Mass., is featuring two 
gas water-heater specials—the Pitts- 
burgh Automatic, which it is selling 
for $85, 25 per cent down and the 
balance in ten equal payments; and 
the Lion Tank Heater, which is of- 
fered at $21.50, $2 with order and $1 
per month until paid, or $20 for cash 
in thirty days. 

A newspaper advertisement occu- 
pying a large space on the front page 
of local newspapers, sets forth the 
comfort to be derived from the ap- 
pliances during the summer, when 
fires are out. 


805 Public Service Company 
Employees Subscribe for 
Liberty Bonds 


Eight hundred and five employees 
of the Northern Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Company subscribed for Liberty 
Bonds under the plans offered by the 
company, which provided for pay- 
ments in easy installments. The sub- 
scriptions were made in the two 
weeks which ended June 14 and they 
aggregated the sum of $50,900. 

The bonds, subscribed by the com- 
pany first, were offered by it to its 
employees under any one of four 
separate plans of payment. The first 
of these provided for the payment 
of the amount subscribed in full on 
or before July 15. The second plan 
fixed payments upon practically the 
same terms as those allowed by the 
Government. In both of these plans 
proper provision was made for the 
adjustment of interest covering the 
period of time between the date of 
payment and the actual delivery of 
the bonds bought. 
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The remaining plans offered terms 
to purchasers even more liberal than 
those granted by the Government. 
The vast majority of the bonds pur- 
chased were under Plan No. 4, which 
provided that the employee might 
pay for any bond subscribed for by 
him in installments, as follows: 10 
per cent on July 2, 1917; Io per 
cent on the first day of each of 
the next succeeding nine months (or, 
if desired, 5 per cent on the first 
and fifteenth days of each of the 
next succeeding nine months), the 
employee receiving interest upon all 
installments so paid at the rate of 
3% per cent per annum from the 
date of payment. 

The movement to secure subscrip- 
tions was inaugurated after May 28, 
along the lines of a systematic pro- 
gram in which a schedule was laid 
out arranging for the taking of sub- 
scriptions in every division. During 
the next two weeks all the divisions 
and stations were visited. 

The largest number of subscribers 
were made in Division “ C,” with Di- 
vision “‘ D,” the General Office, Di- 
vision “ F” and Division “ ]”’ next. 
The heaviest purchasers of the bonds 
were made by employees in the Gen- 
eral Office, those in Divisions “* C,” 
“D,” “F” and “J” ranking next. 


Central Indiana Company 
to Discontinue Natural 
Gas and Raise Rates 


Elwood, Ind., gas rates will be 
raised by the Central Indiana Gas 
Company, and they will discontinue 
supplying natural gas for fuel. No 
figures have yet been given out re- 
garding this report. 





Gas Send-Out Grows On 
Despite Fire’s Ravage 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
the big Atlanta, Ga., fire of 
May 21, wiped out about 1,500 
meters, the gas send-out for the 
following week (ending June 3) 
showed a 7.16 per cent increase over 
the same week of 1916. The in- 
crease grew to 9.88 per cent for the 
week ending June 10, and to 10.03 
per cent for the week ending June 
17. It grew again to 12.1 per cent 
for the week ending June 24. 

I. H. Morehead, Jr., chief gas 
salesman, considered this growth all 
the more valuable in view of the 
fact that very few of the burned-out 
meters have been offset yet by sub- 
stitutes in other locations. Losses 
of 10 or I5 per cent were expected, 
but gains showed up instead. 
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Gloucester Company Finds 
Many Ways of ‘‘ Doing 
Its Bit.’’ 


Beginning with loaning its new 
white truck to the local Red Cross 
Society, fitted and furnished as an 
ambulance, with a military driver 
and guard, to solicit funds, down to 
the present time the Gloucester 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company has 
been busy “ doing its bit.” 

Among other activities, the com- 
pany is sending out with every gas 
bill, each month for six months dur- 
ing the canning season, a list of re- 
ceipts for food and fruit that are 
seasonable to can during the follow- 
ing month. It is also distributing a 
handsome poster each month among 
the stores, calling attention in a very 
striking way to the urgent need of 
canning all surplus food. The vari- 
ous stores who have them, assisted 
by buying these posters at cost from 
the company. The company is also 
advertising along these same lines. 

The company has loaned its office 
and facilities to the Food Conserva- 
tion Committee, which will hold a 
canning demonstration under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Theodore Paul. 

They have also devoted one of 
their windows, which are very val- 
uable at this time as “ Silent Sales- 
men,” to the use of the U. S. Navy 
to aid in recruiting. Quite a few 
people are stopping to look at the 
pictures and read the signs. 

William H. Coffin, manager of the 
Gloucester Gas Light Company, be- 
lieves that as a public service cor- 
poration, his company should do all 
it can to assist the Government in 
“Winning the War.” George L. 
Goldthwaite, salesman for the com- 
pany, is assisting Mr. Coffin in carry- 
ing out his plans. 





Arlington (Mass.) Company 
Makes New Record 


A remarkable monthly record for 
new services and appliance sales was 
made in May by the Arlington 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company, which 
connected 112 new customers to its 
mains and sold g2 ranges and 
roaster heaters during that month. 
These increases took place mostly on 
existing mains, Manager Woodhead 
reports. 

The Arlington Company, which is 
one of the most active in Massachu- 
setts in the prosecution of its busi- 
ness, gained 740 meters during the 
eleven months ending June I, 1917. 
Its total meter installations were on 
that date 6,281. 
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New Jersey Makes 
Splendid Response 
to Liberty Loan 


Honor Roll of Names Who Contributed 
to Total of $774,250 Printed in 





ka 


Service 
One of the corporations which 
received remarkable co-operation 


from its employees in subscribing to 
the Liberty Loan was the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey. 

The front cover illustration - of 
Service, the house organ of the New 
Jersey company, was made up in 
the form of a tablet, reproduced 
herewith, showing the contributions 
of each.of the large departments. A 
goodly number of pages was devoted 
to the listing of the names taken 
from the signed application blanks 
of the many employees. 

As the tablet shows, the Public 
Service Gas Company, operating de- 
partment, having 1,607 employees, 
subscribed to $88,050; the Public 
Service Electric Company, operat- 
ing department, having 1,765 em- 
ployees, subscribed to $110,100; the 
Public Service Railway Company, 
operating department, having 3,086 
employees, subscribed to $174,900; 
the Commercial Offices, having 833 
employees, subscribed to $50,400; 
the General Offices, having 665 em- 
ployees, subscribed to $52,950; the 
Executive Officers, to $197,850; the 
Public Service Corporation, to 
$100,000, totaling $774,250. 
Discount on Bills Cut from 

10 to 5 Per Cent by 


Three Companies 


An increase of 5 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. in the price of gas is an- 
nounced by the Malden and Melrose 
Gas Light Company, Suburban Gas 
& Electric Company and People’s 
Gas & Electric Company, to take ef- 
fect on July 31. The towns and cit- 
ies affected by the new rate are Mal- 
den, Melrose, Medford, Everett, 
Stoneham, Winthrop and Revere. 
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—s] Rules and Methods to be 


Applied by Exemption 
Boards in Eliminating 
Industrial Employees 


An advance copy of the “ Rules 
and Regulations Prescribed by the 
President for Local and _ District 
Boards Under the Authority Vested 
in Him by the Terms of the Act of 
Congress to Authorize the President 
to Increase Temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United 
States,” having been supplied to us, 
we publish herewith Section 44 in 
full. All cases are covered here, 
which clears up many confused ideas 
regarding exemption from draft for 
industrial purposes: 

Section 44. Procedure of district 
boards in cases where a district 
board has exclusive original jurisdic 
tion under the terms of said act of 
Congress. District boards have ex- 
clusive original jurisdiction, in re- 
spect of any person whose name has 
been certified to a district board as 
called by a local board within its 
jurisdiction and who has not been 
exempted or discharged, to hear and 
determine all questions or claims for 
including or excluding or discharg- 
ing any such person arising under 
the following provision of said act of 
Congress authorizing the President 
to exclude or discharge persons en- 
gaged in industries, including agri- 
culture, found to be necessary to the 
maintenance of the Military Estab- 
lishment, or the effective operation 
of the military forces, or the main- 
tenance of national interest during 
the emergency. 

A claim for discharge under this 
provision of said act of Congress 
may be filed with a district board by, 
or in respect of, any person whose 
name has been certified to the dis- 
trict board by a local board within 
the jurisdiction of such district board 
as one called for service by such 
local board and not exempted or dis- 
charged. 

Any such claim for discharge must 
be filed with the district board on a 
form provided by the Provost 
Marshal General and supplied by dis- 
trict boards and local boards for that 
purpose on or before the fifth day 
after the mailing by a local board of 
notice to such person that his name 
has been certified to such district 
board as called for service and not 
exempted or discharged. 

The statement on the registration 
card of any such person that exemp- 
tion or discharge is claimed shall not 
be construed or considered as the 
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presentation of a claim for dis- 
charge. 

Such a claim may be filed by or in 
respect of any such person on any 
of the following grounds: 

1. That he is actually engaged in 
a particular, designated, industrial 
enterprise, or in a particular, desig- 
nated, argricultural enterprise neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the Mili- 
tary Establishment; that his con- 
tinuance therein is necessary to the 
maintenance thereof, and that he can 
not be replaced by another person 
without direct substantial material 
loss and detriment to the adequate 
and effective operation of the enter- 
prise in which he is engaged. 

2. That he is actually engaged in a 
particular, designated, industrial en- 
terprise, or in a particular, desig- 
nated, agricultural enterprise neces- 
sary to the effective operation of the 
military forces; that his continuance 
therein is necessary to the mainten- 
ance thereof, and that he can not be 
replaced by another person without 
direct substantial material loss and 
detriment to the adequate and effec- 
tive operation of the enterprise in 
which he is engaged. 

3. That he is actually engaged in 
a particular, designated industrial 
enterprise, or in a particular, desig- 
nated, agricultural enterprise, neces- 
sary to the maintenance of national 
interest during the emergency; that 
his continuance therein is necessary 
to the maintenance thereof, and that 
he cannot be replaced by another 
person without direct substantial 
material loss and detriment to the 
adequate and effective operation of 
the enterprise in which he is en- 
gaged. 

The word “ necessary ” as used in 
said act of Congress shall be con- 
strued and held to mean that the dis- 
continuance of, or serious, interrup- 
tion in, the particular, designated, in- 
dustrial enterprise, or the particular, 
designated, agricultural enterprise in 
which the person is engaged would 
result in substantial material loss and 
detriment to the adequate and effec- 
tive maintenance of the Military 
Establishment, or the adequate and 
effective operation of the military 
forces, or the maintenance of na- 
tional interest during the emergency. 

The word “ necessary ” as used in 
the phrase “ the continuance therein 
is necessary to the maintenance 


thereof” in these regulations shall be 
construed and held to mean that the 
withdrawal of the labor or service of 
such person would directly result in 
substantial material loss and detri- 
ment to the adequate and effective 
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operation of the particular, desig- 
nated, industrial enterprise or par- 
ticular, designated, agricultural en- 
terprise in which such person is 
engaged. 

Affadavits in support of or in op- 
position to any such claim shall be 
filed within five days after the filing 
of a claim for discharge by or in 
respect of any such person. 

The words of the act “ person en- 
gaged in industries, including agri- 
culture,” shall not be construed and 
held to mean that a person engaged 
in a’particular industrial enterprise 
or particular agricultural enterprise 
is entitled to be discharged by rea- 
son of the fact that such class of in- 
dustry, taken as a_ whole, or 
agriculture, taken in its entirety, is 
necessary to the maintenance of the 
Military Establisiiment, or the effec- 
tive operation of the military forces 
or the maintenance of national inter- 
est during the emergency. 

In order to substantiate any such 
claim the evidence submittted must 
establish that the particular, desig- 
nated, industrial enterprise or par- 
ticular, designated, agricultural en- 
terprise is necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the Military Establishment, 
or the effective operation of the mili- 
tary forces, or the maintenance of 
national interest in the emergency. 

The evidence must also establish, 
even if the particular industrial en- 
terprise or particular agricultural 
enterprise is found necessary for one 
of the above purposes, that the con- 
tinuance of such person therein is 
necessary to the maintenance there- 
of, and that he cannot be replaced 
by another person without direct 
substantial material loss and detri- 
ment to the adequate and effective 
operation of the particular enter- 
prise or particular agricultural en- 
terprise in which he is engaged. 

In order to assist in securing uni- 
formity in decision and practice of 
district boards and to provide for co- 
operation and co-ordination between 
the necessities of the Military Es- 
tablishment, the military forces and 
national interest, and industries, in- 
cluding agricultural, found to be nec- 
essary to the maintenance of the 
Military Establishment of the effec- 
tive operation of the military forces 
or the maintenance of national inter- 
est during the war, the President 
may, however, in his discretion, from 
time to time ascertain and determine 
which industries, including any agri- 
cultural industries, or classes of in- 
dustries, including agricultural in- 
dustries, are necessary for the pur- 
poses specified in said act of Con- 
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gress, and may certify to the respec- 
tive district boards, with the force 
and effect of regulations prescribed 
by the President in accordance with 
the terms of said act of Congress, 
that a designated industry, including 
any agricultural industry or a desig- 
nated class of industrial or agricul- 
tural enterprises is or are necessary 
for one of the purposes specified in 
said act of Congress. 

In the event that any industrial 
enterprise or agricultural enterprise 
is included among those so certified, 
the evidence submitted to the district 
board must nevertheless establish the 
facts that the continuance therein of 
the person, by whom or in respect of 
whom the claim is made, is necessary 
to the maintenance thereof, and that 
he cannot be replaced by another 
person without direct substantial 
material loss and detriment to the 
adequate and effective operation of 
the particular industrial enterprise 
or particular agricultural enterprise 
in which he is engaged. 

It shall be the duty of each dis- 
trict board to ascertain by its own 
methods the existing conditions in 
industries that may be claimed to be 
necessary within the meaning of the 
act of Congress and those regula- 
tions and the agricultural conditions 
as a whole within its jurisdiction, as 
they may be affected by the drafting 
into the military service of the men 
called by the respective local boards 
within its jurisdiction. 

It shall also be the duty of each 
district board to ascertain as near as 
may be the labor supply available for 
such necessary industries and for 
agriculture outside of the men called 
for military service ; and to take into 
consideration all such facts in deter- 
mining such claims, and the effect of 
the efforts of governmental agencies 
to mobilize and to make such labor 
more efficient. 

If, in the opinion of the district 
board, the direct substantial material 
loss to any such industrial or agri- 
cultural enterprise outweighs the loss 
that would result from the failure to 
obtain the military service of any 
such person, a certificate of dis- 
charge may be issued to him sub- 
ject to the conditions of section 45. 

Within five days after the closing 
of proofs in any such case, the dis- 
trict board shall decide in favor of 
or against any such claim. 


THE ToLtepo Orr & Gas Com- 
PANY, Akron, Ohio; $75,000; Wil- 
liam H. Hoyt, C. H. Hoyt, J. L. 


Zempke, Carl C. 
Ferguson. 


Hoyt and D. R. 
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Manitowoc, Wis., Company 
Must Put Up Bond 


That the $10,000 bond given by 
the gas company to the city of Mani- 
towoc to protect the city from dam- 
ages, by reasons of excavations 
made by the company, has not been 
renewed since 1903 was the infor- 
mation brought to the attention of 
the council recently. 

A resolution providing that the 
gas company furnish a $10,000 bond 
to the city went to the judiciary 
committee, last night, and they re- 
ported back favorably. 

It is said that the Manitowoc Gas 
Company is about to put in another 
big main across the river, to supply 


the increased demands for gas in 
that section, and have started ex- 
cavating for this main. Attorney 


Ledvina wants this bond provided 
by the company to protect the city 
from any possible injury. It must 
be sent to the main offices of the 
company, in Indiana, and for this 
reason the resolution providing for 
the bond was rushed through the 
council, under suspension of the 
rules. 


Indiana Company Surren- 


ders Franchise 

Admitting that it was unable to 
supply consumers under present con- 
ditions and that the erection of an 
artificial gas plant for next winter 
would be impossible, C. B. Heath, 
manager of the Nobesville plant of 
the Indiana Gas Light Company, has 
surrendered all its franchises in that 
city. He announced that the com- 
pany is trying to purchase gas from 
the Central Indiana Gas Company at 
Muncie. The company will operate 
under orders of the Public Service 
Commission until the situation is ad- 
justed. 





Price Increase Causes 
Protest 


Consumers of gas supplied by the 
Amesbury & Salisbury Gas Com- 
pany, in Massachusetts, and the 
selectmen of the town of Amesbury, 
have protested to the State Board of 
Gas and Electric Light Commis- 
sioners against a proposed increase 
in rate from $1.50 to $2.00 per thou- 
sand feet. A hearing will be held at 

Soston. 

The company assigns the extraor- 
dinary high prices of coal and oil as 
the cause for a need of larger rev- 
enue. More than 18,000,000 ft. were 


sold last year, the average price re- 
ceived being slightly in excess of 
$1.45. 
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Four Gas Holders Destroyed 
by Chemical Works Explo- 
sion in England 


On June 13 a small fire was dis- 
covered at the chemical works of the 
Hooley Hill Rubber & Chemical 
Company, situated in the West End 
district of Ashton-Under-Lyne. As 
the fire department was approaching 
the building a terrific explosion 
occurred, which completely wrecked 
two double-lift holders at the West 
End Storage Station of the Ashton 
Gas Company, and also seriously 
damaged two holders at the Dukin- 
field Corporation Gas Works, more 
than 600 yards away. 

One of the Ashton holders was 
half-inflated and the other fully ; two 
men being engaged at the time of 
the explosion in putting the finishing 
touches to the painting, but both of 
these men escaped without serious 
injuries. At the Dukinfield Works, 
however, there were twelve or four- 
teen men in the yard at the time, and 
one of them was so badly burned 
that he died shortly after. 

A technical correspondent, in 
writing, says: 

“ The storage station for the Ash- 
ton works is about 175 yards from 
the scene of the explosion; and the 
two gasholders each contain about 
850,000 cu. ft. They are of identi- 
cal construction, having sixteen 
heavy cast-iron columns, with two 
rows of girders—one having addi- 
tional wind-ties. They are two-lift 
holders, upward of 30 ft. deep, in 
brick tanks. The inner lift of one 
was almost full; while the adjoining 
holder had when the _ explosion 
occurred been filled to its utmost 
capacity, to allow of the painting 
being completed. 

“There appears to be evidence 
that the holders split by the force of 
the concussion, in addition to being 
injured by flying débris. Two col- 
umns in one case have been blown 
bodily into the tank, together with 
the girders and portions of the ad- 
joining two. On the other holder, a 
single column disappeared, half of 
the next, and the three following. 
The latter were on the side of the 
holder away from the explosion, and 
have fallen around the tank, one 
splitting over the top of the fore- 
man’s house, where it now rests, to- 
gether with one of the girders. 

“ Both holders appear to have been 
blown bodily against the framing 
away from the explosion ; but in each 
case the framing away from the ex- 
plosion is intact. They are a crum- 
pled-up heap, resting in the bottom 
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of the tank, and fired during the de- 
scent ; but the engineer was promptly 
on the scene, and shut the valves 
directly the holders had come to rest. 

“ Over the side of the railway and 
valley lie the Dukinfield works. Un- 
fortunately, both their holders, 
which are considerably smaller than 
the others, have been destroyed in 
a similar way; and the supply of gas 
has been cut off.” 


Gas Uses in Canning 
Season 

Publicity matter put out by the 
National Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion to stimulate the use of gas in 
canning fruits and vegetables in the 
interests of food conservation is 
making a deep impression on house- 
wives throughout the country. Most 
of the larger gas companies are 
utilizing this publicity matter, which 
consists of attractive posters, and the 
smaller companies are likewise avail- 
ing themselves of it at this oppor- 
tune season. 

The extraordinary cost of coal 
naturally acts as a deterrent to 
housekeepers in canning operations, 
but the gas companies are showing 
the “way out”—viz., the more 
economical method of cooking by 
gas. Coal at around $10, as in New 
England, as compared with $1, or 
85-cent gas, presents a choice that 
has all the attractions on one side. 
Hence the phenomenal sale of gas 
stoves, ranges, hot plates and other 
cooking appliances. 

The Leominster (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company, a progressive com- 
pany in a rapidly growing industrial 
community, is featuring the “ can- 
ning with gas” idea effectively. Its 
show window display consists of a 
collection of fresh fruits attractively 
set forth, and nearby an assortment 
of supposedly canned fruits in glass 
jars of colored liquids that appeal to 
the eye and taste. Really, the con- 
tents are but colored water, but the 
effect is as good as if the jars con- 
tained the real things. 

A Glenwood kitchen range is set 
as a background, suggesting the 
means to the end, and around the 
window is a fringe of bunting, to 
give a patriotic setting. 

The opposite show window is de- 
voted to naval pictures, also fur- 
nished through the National’ Com- 
mercial Gas Association, with Gov- 
ernmental approval. 

Sales managers all predict an un 
precedented sale of all kitchen gas 
appliances, once autumnal weather 
begins to be suggested by the ad- 
vancing season. 
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Notice Given of Rate In- 
crease at Waukesha, Wis. 
Mayor FE. R. Estberg, of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., has just received a com- 
munication from M. W. Stroud, 
vice-president of the Waukesha Gas 
& Electric Company, accompanied 
by a revised schedule of gas rates for 
this city, and which have been filed 
with the Railroad Rate Commission 
at Madison. The schedule calls for 
a horizontal increase of 15 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft., the company claiming 
to base its schedule on a rate estab- 
lished some time ago by the Rate 
Commission. The communication 
states further that to produce and 
deliver gas to the consumer to-day 
costs 25 per cent more than it did a 
year ago, but that the company does 
not feel that it desires to have the 
consumer assume the entire burden. 
Should the price of coal, materials 
and labor decrease, the communica- 
tion states, the rates for gas will be 
decreased _ proportionately. The 
schedule will take effect on Aug. I. 


Time Extended for Calorific 
Standard Investigation 
in Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts Board of Gas 
and Electric Light Commissioners 
has again extended the time in which 
investigation of the proper calorific 
standard shall be made. A report 
was planned from Chief Inspector 
Jenkins on July 1, but further study 
of the subject, with conferences, will 
defer the report until after the vaca- 
tion period. 


East Ohio Gas Company 
Submits New Rates 


The East Ohio Gas Company has 
submitted a new nine-year franchise 
to council providing for a big raise 
in rates, an increase in the price the 
more one uses. The new schedule 
is as follows: First 5,000 cu. ft., 
each month, 43 cents per thousand; 
next 5,000 cu. ft. each month, 48 


cents per thousand; all over 10,000 
ft. 


cu. each month 53 cents per 
thousand ; subject to a discount of 3 


cents per thousand if paid on or be- 
fore the 1oth day of the month suc- 
ceeding that in which the gas is used. 
In the event a consumer uses less 
than 2,000 ft. in any month, the 
company shall be permitted to charge 
a minimum bill equivalent to the 
maximum price herein fixed for the 
first 2,000 ft. of gas (80 cents), irre- 
spective of the amount of gas con- 
sumed. 
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Engineering Association 
Broadens the Scope 
of Its Activity 

For nearly two years the Ameri- 
can Association of Engineers has 
tested the rendering of service to 
technical engineers through the 
Service Clearing House. This de- 
partment was established solely to 
place technical engineers in touch 
with employers. A record of quali- 
fications is maintained through 
which employers may be introduced 
to men who in their opinion, possess 
desirable qualifications. The aver- 
age number of men placed in touch 
with vacancies has approximated 100 
per month during the past two years. 
For this service, not one cent com- 
mission was charged, the member- 
ship dues defrayed all expenses. 
The Association now proposes to 
broaden the scope of activity by of- 
fering to the business men and men 
in public office services of placing 
them in touch with competent con- 
sulting engineers to carry out any 
work of an engineering nature. Fre- 
quently municipalities desire engi- 
neering information, but they are at 
loss where to get in touch with con- 
sulting engineers in whom they may 
have full confidence. 

Given proper publicity, the Asso- 
ciation believes that it can render a 
great service both to the public, 
whether through municipalities or in- 
dividuals, as well as to consulting en- 
gineers or firms of such. This 
method is considered the most logi- 
cal and ethical one of increasing the 
demand for engineering work. 





Berkshire Hostelry Installs 


Gas Equipment 

The Greylock Hotel, near Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., has installed two 
No. 45-26 hotel ranges, and one No. 
5-24 broiler, a No. 18-36 broiler and 
a No. 16-30 salamander. This busi- 
ness came as a direct result of a 
demonstration of hotel appliances 
made in the spring, at the office of 
the North Adams Gas Light Com- 
pany. 

The gas is supplied to the hotel 
by the Williamstown Gas Company, 
which is allied with the North Adams 
Company. Further summer hotel 
and cottage business is looked for. 





Pulverized Fuel May Con- 
serve Oil Supply 


Pulverized fuel from lignite is 
being investigated as a possible fuel 
for locomotives in the West in order 
to economize and conserve the fuel 
oil supply. 
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Terre Haute Company’s 
Assessment Increased 
$132,000 
The total assessment of personal 
property in the city of Terre Haute, 
Ind., for 1917 is to be $3,443,683, 
while the total assessment of the cor- 
porations inside the city is to be 
$7,209,615. This gives.a total as- 
sessment for the city in I9I7, ex- 
clusive of improvements made dur- 
ing 1916, of $10,653,298. The total 
assessment of improvements made 
during 1916 in the entire country 

was $1,024,180. 

The largest increase in the assess- 
ment of a corporation was in the case 
of the Citizens Gas & Fuel Company, 
whose assessment was_ increased 
$132,000. 


Curtailing Outdoor Illu- 
mination in London 


A report comes from London, 
England, that in order to check the 
consumption of gas and electricity 
for certain forms of unnecessary 
lighting, the Home Secretary, after 
consultation with the Coal Control- 
ler, has issued an order prohibiting 
altogether the use of sky signs and 
other illuminated advertisements, 
and lights outside or at the entrances 
to shops or theaters, cinemas, and 
other places of amusement, except- 
ing such as may have been approved 
by the police as necessary for the 
safety of the public. The prohibi- 
tion applies at all hours, before or 
after dark. The order also prohibits 
the retention of the interior lighting 
of shop windows after the shops are 
closed for the serving of customers 
which is considerable saving. 


Gas Equipment in Massa- 
chusetts High School 


The new Drury High School at 
North Adams, Mass., has a com- 
plete and up-to-date domestic science 
department which contains 24 Vul- 
can school stoves and two large 
Glenwood type D ranges. The 
chemical laboratories have 28 gas 
burners, and the physical labora- 
tories 20 gas burners, for use in ex- 
perimenting. 

The gas supply is from the North 
Adams Gas Light Company, which 
installed the apparatus, through its 
commercial department. Thomas G. 
Henderson was the salesman, co- 
operating with the School Commit- 
tee in the equipment of the various 
departments using gas. 
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Advantage of Fuel Gas is 
Proved in the Heat 
Treatment of Asphalt 


The Winthrop Asphalt Shingle 
Company at Clearing in whose fac- 
tory gas was introduced as fuel 
within a few months, has in this brief 
time discovered the advantages 
gained are so important, that it is 
about to double the capacity of its 
plant, states H. H. Clark in the 
Public Service Lumen, published by 
the Northern Illinois Section of the 
National Electric Light Association. 
Coke, coal and oil, all of which were 
formerly used were each found in 
practice to carry objectionable ele- 
ments in the manufacturing process. 
This demands the melting of the ma- 
terial used in large tanks, and its 
transit through various stages to 
what is termed a saturating tank. 
The heat treatment must necessarily 
be under control at all times to se- 
cure success to the entire operation. 
Notwithstanding the apparent su- 
periority of gas fuel with respect to 
its ready obedience to control ap- 
paratus, the traditions of the asphalt 
industry were such that our installa- 
tion—the first of the kind in the 
country—was made with some hesi- 
tancy by the users, in this instance. 
Its complete success is, as before 
said, indicated in the enlargement 
now being made in manufacturing 
capacity. 

Another example of several of gas 
quickly establishing its case as the 
best working fuel is supplied in the 
plant of the Commercial Chemical 
Company in the territory of the 
Western Division. This installation 
was made quite recently to supply 
the heat treatment of the manufac- 
tured product in a 5 ft. x 12 ft. kiln. 
The results have proved really more 
favorable than the expectations and 
these were confident and high. The 
concern is now adapting gas to other 
purposes, increasing its equipment 
and doubling its demand and con- 
sumption. 

The current high price of coke 
used formerly in many smaller in- 
dustries is working to greatly in- 
crease the demand for industrial gas 
from these. This is particularly true 
as to the bakeries. At the present 
rate of installation the prediction 
may be made that the majority of 
the bakeries in the territory will be- 
come users of industrial gas. The 
advantages of the fuel are not 


limited to its work in the ovens. It 
is best for the needs of dipping 
tables, melters, waffle irons, incin- 
erators, dish warmers, coffee urns 
and sugar boilers. 


The efficiency of gas is very 
marked in automobile, bicycle and 
tin shops where used for annealing, 
brazing, hardening, oil burning, melt- 
ing, shrinking, carbonizing, barium 
chloride, soldering, tempering, tin- 
ning, galvanizing, baking, enameling, 
drying and sherardizing. 

The cleanliness of gas, its ease of 
control and its economy peculiarly 
adapt it to the special requirements 
of laundries, photographers, tailors, 
hotels, hospitals, blacksmiths, wood 
workers, machine shops, drug stores, 
jewelry shops, restaurants, cabinet 
makers, garment makers, churches, 
halls. 


Panama Gas Plant Starts 
Operating 

Charles E. Starr of Philadelphia, 
head of the firm of Starr & Reed, 
who hold the monopoly for the sup- 
ply of gas to Panama City, arrived 
in Panama July 2, to attend the in- 
auguration of his company’s gas 
plant, which was put into operation 
that day. 

Work on the gas plant was begun 
on January 25 and was completed on 
contract time. The service was be- 
gun auspiciously and its inaugura- 
tion was the occasion for a popular 
demonstration. It means cheaper 
fuel and lighting and the breaking of 
the lighting monopoly which has 
been held by the electric light com- 
pany. 


Commission Calls in Bonds 


The Railroad Commission will 
shortly issue a statement to the hold- 
ers of all securities in the Ironwood 
Gas Company and the Iron Moun- 
tain Light & Heat Company, the 
two companies for which the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit is trustee 
and receiver. 

The statement will ask that all 
bonds be placed in the hands of 
some state official, likely the state 
treasurer, in order that affairs of the 
two companies can be _ properly 
straightened out. Dissension among 
the holders of the bonds over the 
bondholders’ committee, which has 
been trying to collect all of the se- 
curities, is the cause of the action 
by the commission. 


Nichols Company Bankrupt 
The Nichols Gas Fixture Manu- 
facturing Company of 1100 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., through 
its vice-president, Benjamin C. Hol- 
lingsworth, filed a voluntary petition 
to be declared a bankrupt in the 
3rooklyn Federal Court recently. 
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Avene unset teenennnenennennenvensnssnancaneniaenenies 


Personal Notes 





Leonard O. Mitts of Holyoke, 
Mass., has been engaged as power 
engineer of the Gas & Electric Im- 
provement Company, Boston, Mass., 
succeeding Leroy Braisted, who re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Mills is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1911, and has 
been in the employ of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

W. R. Rosrnson resigned his posi- 
tion with the Staunton (Ill.) Gas 
Company as superintendent to ac- 
cept a position with the Elkhart 
(Ind.) Gas & Fuel Company as com 
mercial agent. 

Tue Mirwavukee (Wis.) Gas 

Licht CoMPANy at its recent annual 
meeting re-elected the following off 
cers: President, Alanson P. Lathrop ; 
first vice-president, Sheldon J. 
Glass; second vice-president, Nelson 
P. Hulst; secretary and treasurer, 
Ewald Haase, and general manager, 
R. B. Brown. 
J. Seymour Busu, for the past 
three years employed as salesman by 
the Adams ( Mass.) Gas Light Com- 
pany, left this morning to enter upon 
active service for his country. Mr. 
3ush, who some time ago enrolled in 
the naval reserve forces, left for the 
Charlestown navy yard where he had 
orders to report. 





Societies and 
Associations 





Tue CANADIAN Gas ASSOCIATION 
will hold its Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion Aug. 29 and 30, 1917, and the 
tentative program is as follows: 
Members and their friends will meet 
at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
at g to 9.30 a. m., August 29, leaving 
at 9.30 for Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club boat, sailing from the R. C. Y. 
C. dock, foot of Yonge Street, for 
the Club House on the island. 

10:15 a. m. to 10.30 a. m.—I*xecu- 
tive Committee Meeting, also regis- 
tration of Members and Friends. 

10.45 a. m.—Meeting called to or- 
der by the President. Address of 
welcome by His Worship, T. L. 
Church, Mayor of Toronto. Read- 
ing of the minutes of the last an- 
nual convention. Report of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Report of sec- 
retary-treasurer. President’s ad- 
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dress. Appointment of nominating 
committee, and election of officers 
for the ensuing year. 

11.45 a. m.—Two short papers and 
discussion. 

1 p. m.—Meeting adjourns for 
luncheon in Club House Dining- 
Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

3.30 p. m.—Leave Island on 3.30 
boat for city, thence by private 
cars—T. S. R. (new cars), to Tor- 
onto Exhibition, arriving at 4.30 
p. m. 

4.30 p. m.—Visit to gas exhibits 
at exhibition. The consumers’ Gas 
Company having over eight large 
displays (other dealers making spe- 
cial preparations). Then a visit will 
be made to the other buildings and 
grounds. 

6 p.m.—Adjourn for dinner. 

7 p. m. Sharp.—Grandstand per- 
formance. Reserved seats provided. 
THURSDAY A. M. 

Thursday will be an open day, 
free to all. In addition to taking in 
the Canadian Nation Exhibition, the 
following places of interest will be 
worth visiting: Normal School, 
Avenue Road Hill District, Rose- 
dale Section, Royal Ontario Museum 
and Dominion Observatory, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, New General Hos- 
pital, Riverdale Zoo and Park, Han- 
lan’s Point, Island Park, Harbour 
Development Work, Reservoir Park, 
University Buildings, Allen Gardens. 

THe NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION, ELKHART SECTION, 
held its first regular meeting Mon- 
day, July 9, at which time a paper on 
the subject of “ Fitting” was read 
by Frank Box, superintendent of the 
Elkhart (Ind.) Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany. This local section of the 
N. C. G. A. was formed by the em- 
ployees of the Elkhart Gas & Fuel 
Company at a meeting on Monday 
night, July 2. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by W. R. Robinson, who 
was elected permanent chairman. 
F. J. Hickling was elected vice- 
chairman and J. Weaver Smith, sec- 
retary. <A very inspiring talk was 
made by John A. Patten, general 
manager of the company, and plans 
have been made to make this a live 
organization. 





_ Construction Notes 


i i 
Buffalo Plant Goes to High- 
est Bidder July 16 

Occasioned by the reorganization 
of the company, following purchase 





of a controlling interest in the out- 
standing bonds by Louis H. Gethoe- 
fer, Pittsburgh banker, the Buffalo 
Gas Company properties in Buffalo 
are to be auctioned by order of the 
supreme court, to the highest bidder 
at city hall on July 16. 

The sale will be conducted by a 
representative of the receivers, who 
are Harry T. Ramsdell of the Manu- 
facturers & Traders bank and Alex- 
ander Humphreys, former president 
of the company. 





Gas System at American 
Lake Cantonment Now 
Up for Discussion 
Negotiations are under way be- 
tween the Tacoma (Wash.) Gas 
Company and the United States 
government for the installation of 
a gas heating and lighting system at 
the American Lake cantonment. 
Elmer Dover, president of the 
gas company, says he has put the 
proposition up to the heads of the 
camp, who referred it to Washing- 
ton, D. C. The establishment of 
such a system, which would be the 
only one in the country’s canton- 
ment camps, would cause an ex- 
penditure of $200,000, according to 

Mr. Dover. 

The company’s high pressure 
main running to Olympia passes 
within a mile of the camp site and is 
capable of furnishing enough gas 
for the camp’s needs, Mr. Dover 
says. He explained that the great- 
est cost would come in the erection 
of a massive storage holder, which 
would be necessary. 

“T put the proposition of in- 
stalling a gas system in the camp up 
to the officers in charge there,” said 
Mr. Dover. “ They approved of it, 
and then took it up with Washing- 
ton, D. C. So far I have heard 
nothing definite in regard vo it but 
expect to soon. We would have no 
trouble in supplying the camp with 
all the gas it needed. It is also a 
very good proposition for the gov- 
ernment. Gas could be furnished 
cheaper than their present fuel sys- 
tem is costing them. It would be 
cleaner and would cause a lot less 
work. For cooking and _ hospital 
work gas cannot be excelled.” 





Old Colony to Supply Camp 
Hingham, Mass. 

The Old Colony Gas Company 
men are busy running a new gas 
main into the Hingham Naval Reser- 
vation to supply gas for Camp Hing- 
ham. The kitchen equipment will be 
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all gas—a large special range for the 
galley and a large range for head- 
quarters. Automatic gas water heat- 
ers will supply the convenient source 
of hot water for all purposes. 


Fond du Lac Holder Ready 
for Superstructure 


Excavations have been made for 
the new gas holder at the Eastern 
Wisconsin Electric Company’s site 
for the gas works on West Johnson 
Street, Fond Du Lac, Wis. The 
ground has been removed from a 
circle to a depth of four feet. The 
base of the gas holder will be 100 
feet in diameter. It is expected that 
pouring concrete will be started in a 
few days. 

The company has already some 
steel on hand for the construction of 
the gas holder. The material such as 
crushed stone and sand is being 
hauled onto the site over a new spur 
track built onto the grounds. The 
siding crosses Johnson Street. 


Gas Boosters Being In- 
stalled to Help Cin- 
cinnati Supply 
The Columbia Gas & Electric 
Company, Huntington, W. Va., 
is installing ‘“‘ gas boosters” along 
its pipe lines in order to increase the 
pressure at Cincinnati and other 

cities it serves with gas. 

“We expect a large volume of 
business next year and are making 
preparations accordingly,” said W. 
Y. Cartwright, vice-president of the 
company. 

“ However, the work we are now 
doing on our lines is nothing unus- 
ual. We are making improvements 
of that kind all the time.” 


Junction City, Kans., Plant 
to be Improved 


The owners of the Junction City 
gas plant visited that city recently 
and completed the plans for a num- 
ber of improvements they will put in 
the plant at once. 

The capacity of the plant will be 
almost doubled and every depart- 
ment enlarged to handle the in- 
creased trade. 

Benicsia, CaL.—Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company will lay pipe here 
from Vallejo. 





NortH Atr_esoro, Mass.: The 
large gas tank of the North Attle- 
boro Gas Company, is being painted. 

















